Bishop Horstman and Delegates to the 1906 Catholic Educational Convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the front row, reading from left to right,are: Rev. F. B. Cassilly, S.J., (vice-pres. of St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago); Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, ( Viear-Gen. of the Archdiocese of St. Louis); Rev. D. M. Gorman, (pres. of 
St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque); Rev. F. W. Howard, (supt. of schools, diocese of Columbus); Rt. Rev. John P. 
Carroll, D.D.,. (Bishop of Helena, Mont.); Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D., (Bishop of Cleveland); Very 
Rev. Msgr. D. J. O’Connell, S. T. D.,(Rector of the Catholic University, Washington, D. ©.); Rev. J. A. Conway, 
S. J., (Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.); Rev. Louis S. Walsh, (supt. of schools, archdiocese of Boston) ; 
Rey, Walter J. Shanley, (Harford, Conn.) ; Rev. W, D. Hickey, Dayton, Ohio. Behind and between Father Howard 
and Bishop Carroll, is Rev. D. J. Flynn, (vice-pres. of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Md. Behind and 
between Bishop Carroll and Bishop Horst.nann, is Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 0. 8. Sp., (pres. of Holy Ghost College, 
Pittsburg. Between\Father Walsh and Father Shanley, is Rev. Francis T. Moran of Cleveland, (treas. of the edu- 
cational association). Up in the center of the picture, marked with an X, is Rev. P. R. McDevitt, (supt. of schools 
in the archdioeese of Philadelphia). Our readers will no doubt recognize many other well-known Catholic educators 
in this notable group. : 


Published the first of each month September to June inclusive, by 
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Catholic Journal 


Ai Magazine of Educational Copics 
and School Methods. 


IssuUED THE First OF ._Eacu Month, SEP- 
TEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


» Bntered at the Postoffice at. Milwaukee, Wis. 
as “Second-class” mail matter, 


TERMS: The price of The Journal is 
one dollar per year for all subscriptions in 
the United States and Insular Possessions, 
Canada and Mexico. For all other countries 
in Postal -20 per year. 
or express one orders: 
ehecks are sent, add 10 cents for 


Subscription payments are 
always acknowledged by postal receipt form, 
period covered by the payment. 
Subscribers are requested to keep their re- 
ceipt card as memorandum of their account. 
However, if receipt is lost, we will furnish 
statement of acceunt on request. 

OF .ADDRESS: When a chan 

-of address is ordered, both the new and t 
old address must be given. 

SCRIPTS: e Journal is always 
pleased to receive articles from experienced 
a in the field of Catholic education. 
One of the original purposes in establishin 
_ the magazine was to give Catholic schoo 
teachers * medium for the exchange of views 
‘and experiences. If you have ideas or sug- 
gestions that you think will be of value to 
your fellow-workers, do not hesitate to the 


them to The Journal. 
The Catholic School Journal Lo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bvening Wisconsin Pidg 


THE 
E. J. JOHNSON CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


SERIE 
BLACKBOARDS 


Considered Carefully for 


YOUR INTEREST Fall Adoption 


COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS | 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 


By a Seminary Professor _.Fourth Edition 
Authorized English Verson 


- 12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


H | Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colieges 7 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH “McVEY, Publisher; 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_“MASTER’S EXCELSIOR” 


“Solid Slate 


“Last forever” 


The Excelsior Slate Company 
— Argyl, Pa. 


Is of = interest to the little ones. The nse of Colored Gaya asa 
medium offers the possibilities to the pupil of making the drawing resemble the 
original without translation of tone. Dixon Company have just placed 
on the market three new colors: Light Blue, Van-dyke Brown, and a new bright 
Carmine Red. They are the best medium to usé¢ in all branches of Nature Study, 
Historic Ornament, Studies of Plant Life or any reproductions from Nature. 


A sample box containing seven eolors will be sent to any teacher that will mention 
this advertisement. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Onion. Jersey City, N. J. 


Production the largest. 
Quality and finish the best. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Quotations 
Delivered Anywhere. 


ROOFING SLATE 
Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


o High-grade work at low 
5 prices.- Write to us for illus- 

trated catalogue of designs. 

We guarantee Batisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO, 


49-51 Wisconsin St, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, 
new or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Wasash Ave. - CHICAGO 


~ Relief Maps Schools! 
Grades, Lan 


Lantern Slides, Etc. 
er FOR LIST. 


WASHINCTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
Mineral Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, put up in strong 
cloth-covered: cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect, the best and Cheapest 
low-priced collections in the market. 

orty Minerals in good case, or Forty Rocks with 
duplicate fr ents, for $2.00. Twenty-four types of In- 
vertebrates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner Harris writes; “ 
my opinion, should have these ooll 


school in the United States, in 


For PERFECT CONTROL of LIGHT use 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


BETTER THAN BLINDS—% THE COST 


Great Many FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND HOS- 
_PITALS have been furnished with SHADES HUNG 
COMPLETE on them. 


The Shade Roller is Adjusted to any Position in window. 
NO RODS OR CHAINS TO RUST 


Send for booklet and freesample of The Johnson Window Stop on 
which the Adjuster works 


R. R. JOHNSON, 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Eesy to Handle. 

For Music or Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE 6 CoO., 


63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK 
Write us for sampies and Prices on Century Pens. 
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“I wish you success in your good 


“Tt has long seemed to me that there is a at work in 
this country for a well edited Catholic school journal and it 
gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 
provide us with one. 

Rt. Rev. J. L.. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 

** The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we hope that all teachers and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 
the betterment of Catholic education are entitled.” 

Rt. Rev. Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. 

“‘My attention has been drawn to the Catholic School 
Journal. It is worthy of the warmest commendation, and I 
hope to see a copy. in every school in the Diocese of Duluth.”’ 

t. Rev. James MecGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 

“T believe ae teachers would profit by the Catholic 

School Journal and I shouid be glad if all the schools in this 


diocese would subscribes for it.”’ 
Rt. yey reine George Montgomery, Bishop of Monterey and Los 
geles. 


‘Please to find enclosed my check for $5.to pay for The 
Journal for five years from the beginning. I am not likely to 
live five years longer, but my successor will have the reading 


ot it, and he aay be tempted to pa AS another five years.’ 
t. Rev. B. J. McQuaid, Bishop of Rochester. N. Y. 


“Please send The Catholic School Journal for one year, with 


all back numbers.” 
Rt. Rev. Thos, D. Beaven, Bishop of Springfield, Mass. 


“It has my best wishes and I hope it will do a great deal 


of good—as it wadonheely can. 
Mt. Rev. S G, Messmer, Archp. of Miwaukee. 


“The Catholic School Journal is a most admirable pub- 
lication and deserves the patronage of all who have charge 
of Catholic schools. It meets a great want and meets it 


most admirably.” 
Mt, Rev, P. J. Riordan, Archbishop of San Francisco. 


“I cheerfully recommend your Catholic School Journal 
for use in all our schools, It is instructive, entertaining 
and edifying.” 

Rt. Rev. Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y 

“We cheerfully add our approval of The Catholic School 
Journal. A school journal has become a necessity for 
teachers, and conducted on Catholic lines it should be a 


welcomed visitor in every parish school.” 
Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland 


Cardinal Martinelli. 


“This magazine, so deservedly praised and so highly recommended by several 
What i$ said of Che Journal: Bishops of the United States, will certainly be of great advantage to our Catholic 
‘ ° schools,” Most Rev. D. FALUONIO, Archb., Apostolic Delegate 


“T am pleased to add my word of commendation to the many 
the ‘‘ Catholic Schoo! Journal” has received from the Bishops 
of the United States.” 

Mt. Rev. John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, _ 
‘*The Catholic School Journal is a timely publication of great 
value for pastors and teachers. It deserves the encourage- 
ment of all the friends of Catholic education.” 
Rt. Rev. James Schwebach, Bishop of LaCrosse, Wis. 
“I gladly give my approbation to the excellent Catholic 
School Journal, so useful to all those who are interested in 
the education of our Catholic youth. I hope it will receive the 
support it deserves.” 
’ Rt. Rev. Frederick Eis, Bishop of Marquette, Mich. 

‘*The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 
zealous Catholic school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 
vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 
happy to recommend it to our teachers.”’ 

Rt. Rev. James Trobec, Bishop of St. Oloud. 


“T trust that you rege receive the support. that the work 
deserves.” Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago, 
“There is a place for your paper and it should be well sup- 
ported.” 
Rt. Rev. John J. Hennessy, Bishop of Wichita, Kans. 
“Your undertaking i is an important and necessary one. 
Rt. Rev. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeies, Cal, 
‘Best wishes for the success of the Journal.”’ 
Rt. Rev. W. J. Stang, Bishop of Fall River, Mass. 
“T welcome the appearauce of your Catholic School Jour- 
nal, as an excellent advance along the lines of educational im- 


provement. 
Rt. Rev. John J. Monaghan, Wilmington, Del. 


‘‘T wish yousuccess in yournew and worthy undertaking.”’ 
Rt. Rev. M.J. Hoban, Bishop of Scranton. 


“The Catholic School Journal is highly appreciated by 
our school sisters who look eagerly for tt. We did not just 


“realize the need of such a journal till yours came and 


c.simed attention. Success in your laudable work.” 
Rt, Rev. M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, Conn. 


“The Rt, Rev, Bishop Cosgrove is well pleased with the 
Catholic School Journal and hopes that tt will have the cir- 
culation to which both the intrinsic merit of the magazine 
and the cause for which it is published, entitled it.” 


Bishop Cosgrove, Davenport, Iowa, 

“The Bishop is much pleased with the copies of The 

Catholic School Journal he has seen, and wishes you the 

support and the success you deserve for undertaking a 
long-needed work.” 


‘Wishing to your valuable ournal.” 
t. 


. T, J. Michaud, Bishop of Burlington, Vt, 


Bishp Chatard, Indianapois, Ind. 


Many other Preiates ave shown their approval of The Journal by sending in subscriptions. ——2 


“The Sisters of Sacer, who have cha 
of our schools, are hig ly elated with T : 
Journal. Your method meets with my un- 
qualified approval because it is not only 
timely’ and full of interest, but also skill- 
ful and eminently practical. "—Rev. J. 
Dickhaus, St. Stephen’s church, Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio. 

“Accept my best wishes for the success 
of your laudable work to advance the in- 
terests of our Catholic parish schools.”— 
oe Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., New York 


“I wish F every success.”—Rev. M. P. 
pow J., Creighton University, Oma- 
a, Ne 

“You are on the right trail.”—Rev. James 
Kirwin, Rector, Cathedral. Galveston, Tex. 


“I like The Journal very much.”—Reyv. F. 
J. Finn, 8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Assuring you best wishes.’’—Bro- 
ther Maurelian, attan College, New 
York City. 


“It certainly merits success.”—Rev. Louis 
. Walsh, Supt. Catholic schools, Boston, 
Mass. 


“You will have to work very diligently 
to keep u to the standard you have al- 
ready made.”—Rev. Krnest Dyke, St. 
Aloysius. Rectory, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Journal deserves success and ought 
to be a powerful influence for the develo 
ment Catholic schools.”—Rev. J. 

Holy Cross College, Wash- 
n, D. 


cucoote you will meet with continued 
success a, your special field of labor.”— 

umbach, 8.J., St. Ignatius’ 
TL 


“Wishing you and 
perity.”’—Mother gus 
vent, Brown Co.. O 


“We heartily wish success for The Cath- 
olic School Journal.”—Notre Dame Con- 
vent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The suggestions in The Journal are 
practical and_ spirited. We shall take 
pleasure B aiding it to the success it so 
well merits.”—Sisters of Providence, St. 
Mary’s, Ind. 

‘We send our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of The Catholic School Journal,”— 
ae of Christian Institute, Laprairie, 

an, 

“May God's ‘blessing be on your worthy 
re None is the prayer of Sist ters of 
Charity, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo.” 

“For our Catholic teachers such a jour- 
nal is a patil ada M. M. erkl, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

“We are pleased with your undertaking 
and wish it every  success.”—Dominican 
Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

“You have caught the right 
—Brother Donatian, Philadelphia,. Pa 

“We wish u every success.”—-Sisters of 
i Joseph, Epiphany school, Philadelphia, 
a. 


“I have examined The Catholic School 
Journal with interest and find it ideal in 
every respect.”—Henry Coyle, Editor Week- 
ly Bouquet, Boston, Mass. 

eg a God, I have lived to see the day 
when I could subscribe for a Catholic 
school "Sister M. Petronilla, Ke- 
waunee, IIl. 


welcome The Catholic School Jour- 
nal; is certainly needed.”—St. Joseph’s 
ia, Pa. 


“We are delighted with The Journal and 
would rather give up Pog of the other jour- 
nals, than yours. It ust what we want. 
Thank God!—a Gatholic schoo! journal has 
at ne come into existence.”—Srs. of Notre 
Dame, St. Vincent's Orphanage, Tacony, 
Philadelphia. 


“We wish much success to your under- 
taking in the cause of Catholic education.”’ 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Dubuque, Ia. 

“Deo Gratias! One ideal realized—sub- 
scription for a Catholic school journalL”’— 
Ursuline Convent, Youngstown, Ohio. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Sisters of Loretto, Toronto, Ohio. 


“We are glad to subscribe for a Catho- 
lic educational paper.”—Dominican Sisters, 


. Springfield, Ky. 


“We wish The Journal wide circulation 
and every success.”—Franciscan Convent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


“We congratulate you on your under- 
sters, Cumberland, 


“We heartily endorse The Journal and 
its worthy cause.”—St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 3 


“We are pleased with The Journal.”— 
Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“May God’s blessing attend your worthy 
Convent, Kane, 


“I hope you will reach. every school 
in Pan-America and be. the blessed ori; 
ator of uniformity in our am jal 
A. Meuwese, Mt, 


“Permit our congratulations to you for 
suppyns @ necessity to Catholic teach- 
’—St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Can. 


“We ae pleased with The Journal and 
wish it of St. 
Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 


“The Journal is a good thought and I 
hope you will be successful in 4 
out as you have planned it. me wil Ia 
decided want in the cause of Catholic ed- 
ucation.”"—Very Rev. Cyrin Thomas, St. 
Vincent, Ky. 


ia" The Journal has received hundreds of testimonials similar to the above “®t 


as HE ELLIS TABLET METHOD is productive of more real, 

\) practical, available knowledge than can be secured by any other system 

: now on the market with anything like an equal expenditure of time and 

mental energy. The methods followed by the Ellis Tablet System of 
Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practise comply with the require- 
; ments of the business world. The handling of accounts, the books, the 

eac ng 1 business papers, and each custom introduced to the pupil is taken from 
the practical every-day life of the business man, and when the graduate 

of this system attempts to put into practise the knowledge acquired in 
the schoolroom, he finds himself perfectly at home. During his study 


of the subject, he is a business Lab’ lange, keeping his own’ books, 

00 cep ng assuming obligations and meeting them as he must as a business man 
later in life. When he has completed his course he:finds himself able to keep a set of 

books and knows the why and the therefore of each step of his work as few are able 


to do by any other method. Inthe Tablet System the transaction and not the ledger 
an | account forms the basis of the work. In the ag. rw the pupil performs the more sim- 


ple transactions, making the necessary records therefor. Step by step he proceeds in so 
—e re mara that the most complicated transactions when reached are readily under- 
st y him. 4 
The system is in use in a large number of parochial schools, every one of which, so 
far as we know, is delighted with the results obtained. We can furnish the unsolicited 
us ness pa of hundreds of Catholic schools, as well as public schools, to substantiate our 
claims of superiority. Owing to lack of space we append only two: 
“We take this occasion to tell you how very satisfactory in every way your admirable work has 


proven. A real pleasure to teachers and an interesting source of information to pupils.” 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame Academy, Notre Dame, Ohio. 


“ Herewith find enclosed an order for five outfits of the Intermediate Course of Bookkeeping. 
This will not be our last order, for we are delighted with ee eeu ¥ creeings | by Ay use of this peactl. 


an 

ee ee Convent of the Holy Ghost, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

The Tablet System is published in five principal courses which are fully explained in 
our Catalog, a copy of which will be cheerfully sent upon application. 

Our text-books on Arithmetic, Grammar, Commercial Law, and Spelling are unsur- 
passed, and we solicit inquiries with reference. to them, 

Do not make the mistake of introducing so-called competitive methods when you can 
obtain the original pioneer system.of teaching actual practise without additional expense 
to yourself. Please feel free to write us fully for any information required. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


POINTS 


of excellence which render 


8 HILL'S PRACTICAL 
= REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The most widely read, the most universally adopted, and the 
most strongly recommended of all school reference works: 


It is strictly up to date. 

It is valuable to teachers and pupils alike. 

It furnishes information in a concise, classified and available shape. 

It contains 3,000 pages and hundreds of illustrations, half tones and colored plates. 

It costs but a fraction of the price of the larger works of reference. 

It treats more than 20,000 practical school subjects simply and clearly, avoiding technical terms and 
scientific discussions. 

It is soon paid for by a saving of 5¢ per day. 

It furnishes both teacher and pupil with the needed supplementary material which modern school 
methods demand. 

It is especially adapted to stimulate and reward individual research and investigation. 

It is impartial in its treatment of religious and political topics. | 


There are dozens of other reasons equally as good why Hill's Practical Reference Library is THE work of refer- bad 
ence for YOURSELF and YOUR SCHOOL. Just notice what the Rev. Father O’ Reilly thinks of this publication: Dixon 


THE CATHEDRAL, St. Joseph, Mo. J Hanson & Co., 


“Hill’s Practical Reference Library”’ meets the demands of our progressive and busy age. It is pre-eminently a work of . Chicago 
ready reference, The editors and contributors have a national reputation. They have done their work admirably. They Without cost: senda 
have given to American readers a work that is handy, concise, authoritative and up-to-date. Students and teachers after cumple pints of eae 
using this work for a brief time will find it practically indispensable. Students will, in answer to their daily needs, con- Practical Reference Library 
sult “Hill’s Practical Reference Library” ten times while they will have occasion to consult the other works once. 

This work should find a place in every home and school. Very sincerely yours, 

BERNARD X. O’REILLY, Rector. 


Send cotrpon for fuller information to DIXON, HANSON & CO., 355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Eliminate all Chances of Doubt and Un- 
certainty in the Purchase of School Desks 


BY BUYING 


ANDREWS FAMOUS NONOISE DESKS 


Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition. Given First Place by Leading Catholic Clergymen 


Our Catholic trade in school furniture is 
greater than all our competitors combined. 


School Supplies 


of every kind needed for the school room. 
The Largest Factory in the World making 
school furniture and supplies—all under 
one roof, under our personal supervision 
and management. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


of all orders absolutely guaranteed. Send 
fur catalogue. Deal with a concern whose 
forty years record furnishing Catholic 
Schools and whose endorsement by leading 
Catholic Clergymen gives them something 
on which to base their claims. 

The Famous NONOISE DESK 


Send for Catalogue and Catholic Testimonials and be Convinced. 


Ghe A. H. ANDREWS CO., 


Established 1865 174-176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


006000000000 


Miss STELLA M. SMITHS TYPEWRITING LESSONS 


In four parts: Pad form: Each pad containing the necessary paper for the work required in that pad. 


PART ONE consists of THIRTY-THREE LESSONS in the scientific use of the type- 
writer, its expert operation and care. 

PART TWO consists of TWENTY LESSONS in letter forms and correspondence with 
drills and exercises in the expert use of the typewriter. 

PART THREE consists of a series of exercises in making carbon and letter-press copies, 
addressing envelopes, preparation of Playwright’s copy from manuscript, billing and 
elementary work in legal forms. 

PART FOUR consists of a series of exercises in legal documents; including the prepara- 
tion of TWENTY-FIVE LEGAL FORMS, detached and in cases; specifications, en- 
dorsing and backing of legal documents. 


The four parts provide the most complete, high-grade course of instruction in touch typewriting and in business 
and legal forms that has ever been prepared for the use of students. 


NO EXTRA EXPENSE FOR PRACTICE PAPER;; it is all included in the pad. Make your 
students proficient in typewritng and they will have no difficulty in securing positions. 


We shall be glad to send sample copies to teachers in parochial schools and academies upon receipt 
of request. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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New Numbers in the 
Gatholic Series of Lakeside Classics 


Prices 10 to 20 Cents Single Numbers. 
THIRD GRADE. 


No. 108. Story of Saint Rose of Lima, Story of Blessed Herman 

- Joseph, including ‘‘The Catechism ‘of the Clock.’ Donnelly. 
Illustrated, with portraits, a short biography, and a series of 
questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 109. Story of Columbus, Story of Saint Anthony, including 
‘‘The Virgin and the Child,’’ translated from the German by 
Mary Howitt. The Story of Columbus covers the period of his 
life from childhood to early manhood. Illustrated with portraits, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 125. The Story of Saint Cyril of Cappadocia, includin y 
poem ‘‘Sermon of Saint Francis’’ and ‘‘Legend of the bene” 
bill,” Longfellow, illustrated with portrait and a series of 

questions. Price '5 cents. 


*FOURTH GRADE. 


No. 110. Story of Saint Francis of Sales, Story of Pope Pius X, 
Story of Saint Eulalia, containing also ‘‘The Waxen Ciborium,’’ 
‘‘The Secret of the King.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with por- 
traits, short biography, and a series of questions. Price 10 

cents. 

No. 111. Story of Saint John Berchmans, Story of Father Mar- 
quette, Story of Saint Agnes, including ‘‘The Withered Snow- 
drop.’’ John Boyle O’Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, intro- 

duction, notes, and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 112. Story of Bishop Brute, Story of St. Germaine Cousin. 
Poem, ‘‘The Builders,’’ by Rosa Mulholland. Price 10 cents. 

No. 124. The Story ef Pope Pius X. Illustrated, with portrait, and 
a series of questions. Price 5 cents. 

*No. 113. The selection for Fourth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 40 cents. 


*FIFTH GRADE. 


No. 114. Story of Pope Pius IX, Story of Alonzo de Ojeda, in- 
cluding **The Old School Clock,’’ ‘‘Saint Macarius.’’ John Boyle 
O'Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, and a 

series of questions. Price 15 cents. 

Wo. 115. Story of Commodore John Barry, Story of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Story of Jean Francois Millet, including ‘‘Gualberto’s 
Victory.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 
notes, and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 116. Story of Queen Isabella, Story of Saint Alphonsus Ligu- 
ori, Story of Joseph Haydn, including ‘‘Saint Dorothy.’ By 
Rev. M. Russell, S. J. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 
notes and a series of questions, 

No. 117. Story of Father Andrew White, S. J., Story of Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria, including ‘‘The Mount and Flower of 
the Precious Blood.’’ Harriet Skidmore. Illustrated, with 
portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. Price 
10 cents. 

*No. 118. The selections for Fifth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 48 cents. 


*SIXTH GRADE. 


No. 119. Story of Pope Leo XIII, Story of Ethan Allen’s Daugh- 
ter, Story of Father John de Brebeuf, S. J., including ‘‘Our 
Lady of the Snow.’’ Thomas d’Arcy McGee. Illustrated, with 

a biography, notes, and a series of questions. Price 
15 cents, 

No. 120. Story of Raphael Santi, Story of Saint Louis of France, 
Story of Father Demetrius Gallitzin, including ‘‘By Galilee’s 
Sea.’’ E. B. E. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 121. Story of Father Isaac Jogues, S. J., Story of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, including ‘‘The Miracle of the Arrows.’’ 
Anne T. Sadlier. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 

and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 122. Story of Samuel Champlain, Story of Saint Teresa, includ- 
ing ‘‘The Alameda Willows.’’ Marcella Fitzgerald. Illustrated, 
with portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. 
Price 10 cents. 

*No. 123. The selections for Sixth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 60 cents. 


The publishers will be pleased to forward sample copies for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


AINSWORTH AND COMPANY 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Church Calendar for September... 

The Catholic Educational Convention 

Class Organization and Daily Program... 

Weekly Time Table of Studies.... 
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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER, 1906. 


1—Giles, Ab. Anna, Pr. Constantine. 
2—Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Hung. Nonnosus. 
38—Serapia, V. Mansuetus, B. Phoebe. 
4—Rose of Viterbo, V. Rosal. Moses. 
5—Lawrence Justinian. Obdulia, V. 
6—Zachary, Pr. Onisephorus. Eugene. 
7—Regina, V. Clodoald. Pamphilius. 
8—Nativity B. V. M. -Hadrian. Nestor. 
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10—Nicolas of Tol. Theodard. Victor. 
11—Protus. Hyacinthus, M. Patiens, B. 
. 12—Guido of Anderlecht. Autonomus. 
13—Amatus. Elogius. Ligorius. Amatus. 
14—Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
15—Nicomedes, M. Aper, B. Porphyr. 
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29—Michael, Archangel. Fraternus, B. 
30—Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Sophia, W. Victor, M. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The third annual session of the Catholic Educational 
Association of America, held in Cleveland, Ohio, during 
July, was the largest and most successful gathering the 
organization has yet had. Three hundred educators from 
all sections of the country—university men, heads of col- 
leges, seminary professors, superintendents and teachers 
of parochial schools—attended the convention and took 
part in the practical discussions which were its most 
fruitful feature. 

It proved that the movement started in a small way a 
few years ago to organize the Catholic educational sys- 
tem, to correlate the interests of the various departments 
and to awaken the spirit of co-operation among Catholic 
schoolmen, has taken hold and is steadily gaining 
strength. 

The congress was divided into three sections, the sem- 
inary, the collegiate and the parochial school departments. 
Each section met separately in the morning in the rooms 
of the Catholic Club and general meetings of all the dele- 
gates were held in the afternoon. The papers presented 
were able, timely and practical. They were prepard by 
teachers of experience on subjects of which they had 
made a special study and there was little of the perfunc- 
tory or merely theoretic in the treatment of any of the 
themes. The alert and vital interest of all the participants 
was manifested in the keen and many-sided discussions 
that followed the reading of every paper. These discus- 
sions, in bringing together many and various views and 
opinions of educational experts, were full of stimulus. 
They expressed, even better than the more formal utter- 
ances, the active and general enthusiasm felt in the work 
and purposes of the gathering. 

In the parish school department, the teaching of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Bible History were especially consid- 
ered. The place of the priest in the school was discussed, 
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and at the closing session. 
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Rev. E. A. Lafontaine, dio- 
cesan school superintendent of Fort Wayne, Ind., read 
a suggestive paper on “The Model Catholic School Cur- 
riculum,” part of which article appears in this number 
of the Journal. 

In the college and seminary departments papers of 
equal importance and interest were read and discussed. 
Strong resolutions voicing the sentiments of the conven- 
tion on various points pertaining to Catholic education 
were adopted. The 1907 session of the association will 
be held in Milwaukee. The election of officers for the 
general organization, covering all three departments, 
resulted as follows: 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., re-elected presi- 
dent; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. C. C., of Washington, 
elected vice-president, and Rev. Francis T. Moran, of 
Cleveland, treasurer. At a meeting of the executive 
board Rev. F. W. Howard of Columbus was again ap- 
pointed secretary. 


MAKING A DAILY PROGRAM AND 
SUGGESTIONS ON CLASS ORGANIZATION. 


As well might a builder without a plan go about the 
erection of a house, as for a teacher to attempt to teach 
a school, whether graded or ungraded, without the aid 
of a good program. The program is the working plan 
for each day of the school, and governs teacher and pupil 
alike. 

Usually it is best to arrange a tegeporary program for 
use the first day or two of the term, while the teacher 
is familiarizing herself with conditions surrounding her. 
The permanent program should be in readiness by the 
middle of the first week, unless conditions are more than 
usually complex. To neglect or delay this matter unduly 
is likely to seriously affect the discipline of the school 
and to interfere with the best progress of the pupils. No 
matter how good a program is, there will be a necessity 


- for changes from time to time, as new conditions are cre- 


ated by the promotion of classes or the rearrangement 
of studies. 

In order that a really satisfactory program may be 
made, the teacher must give deep thought to the answer- 
ing of certain underlying questions whose relative claims 
must be properly adjusted. Some of these questions are 
recurrent and will have to be considered again and again 
in the application of the program, as well as in its original 
construction. The questions to which we allude are the 
following: 

1. How many grades are there in the room? 

2. How many subjects are there to be taught? 

3. How much time can be allowed for each subject 
daily? 

4. How much time can be given to each recitation? 

5. What subjects are best suited to the forenoon? 

6. What subjects are best assigned to the afternoon? 

7. How long shall the recesses be? 

8. When are they to occur? 

9. Shall they be outdoor or indoor? 

10. May the pupils be deprived of them? 

11. When may there be other periods of relaxation and 


rest? 
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12. Of what length should these be? 

13. What kind of work may be provided for the pupils 
who are not reciting? 

14. What is the practical use of the program? 

15. What shall be the character of the program on 
Fridays? 

The Matter of Class Organization. 

In closely graded city schools, it is generally arranged 
to have but one grade in a room, but this one grade 
contains from thirty-five to seventy pupils. Except in the 
largest cities, where it seems impossible to provide prop- 
erly for the rapidly increasing number of pupils in the 
primary grades, school officials try to assign not more 
than forty pupils to*one teacher. Experienced teachers 
are able to handle that number with a fair degree of com- 
fort and success. In most instances, two classes, of 
twenty each, are made, one division reciting while the 
other is occupied with some form of quiet work, often 
styled busy work. 

Necessarily, the grading of-the rural school cannot be 
as close as that of the city schools. No rural school 
teacher has as many pupils to care for as does the city 
teacher, but each country teacher has more grades and 
subjects to handle. In fact, thousands of rural teachers 
are singly obliged to teach all subjects below those of 
the high school. Moreover, pupils are so unequal in 
age and advancement that several classes in each branch 
of study must be provided for. 

To prevent breaking the program into recitation periods 
of five minutes or less, to accommodate all the divisions 
studying the same branch, it is better, for example, to 
have the three or four higher groups in arithmetic recite 
at the same time. Probably there will be less than ten 
pupils in the three groups. The teacher may assign one 
group work at the blackboard; another group may recite 
definitions and rules, and the third may read problems 
and give the oral analysis thereof. Each section should 
have a little of each kind of work to do before the reci- 
tation period expires, all the work for each being based 
upon that part of the arithmetic previously assigned for 
study and upon the necessary reviews. 

The same sort of grouping may be made for geography, 
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spelling and language. Thus no pupil is “put back” and 
no pupil is overlooked or “left out” of the daily recita- 
tion. This is the most satisfactory arrangement that can 
be made to avoid loss of time. It requires on the part 
of the teacher (1) most careful, preparation of each 
lesson; (2) the ability to question skillfully and rapidly, 
and (3) tact in handling the groups so as to be perfectly 
fair to each. 


CHRISTIAN TRAINING OF THE CHILD. 
(By Rev. Robert Kane, S. J.) 

The formation of a child’s character is to be looked 
to before all else. On this point, consider first what 
qualities you want to develop; and, secondly, the means 
which you must employ. The first of all moral qualities 
is truthfulness. Its importance in moral training can not 
be exaggerated. Truth is the love of light, without 
which there can be no real good, no real loveliness in 
life. After truthfulness comes obedience; for the child 
well taught to obey may be trusted to unconsciously grow 
perfect in the other virtues of a child. The special moral 
qualities to be desired in a boy are the pluck that will 
face danger or difficulty, the decisiveness that will enable 
him to make up his mind like a man, and the industry that 
will make him turn out afterwards neither a dunce nor a 
drone, but a strong sturdy worker in the world. The 
special characteristics of a girl should be, with an ex- 
quisite maidenly modesty, thrift, tidiness and taste. 

Patience and Gentleness. 

Again, in the second place, we have to consider the 
means by which the moral qualities may be developed in 
the child. At once, to your mind, it will occur that pa- 
tience and gentleness are needed in order to foster the 
child’s growth in good, while firmness is required in or- 
der to prevent waywardness from becoming warped into 
willfulness or bent into obstinacy. But nagging, as it is 
called, frustrates the very end which it aims at, while 
neglect leaves the character to grow rank. But the most 
fatal fault on the part of parents is injustice or cruelty. 
No child will ever forget a ‘cruel punishment wrongly in- 
flicted, and this few children will ever forgive. Now, all 
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the means by which the young life is to be brought up 
well and worthyily, may be practically merged into one, 
and that is love. Many children are spoiled for want of 
love; no child was ever spoiled by too much love. One 
only condition limits kindness so as to avoid excess. That 
one only condition is that the child obey. If the child be 
obedient, no kindness is too much, or love too great. 
Love for the Child: 

Ah! let me plead the cause of the child’s love. When 
that Angel Spirit, God’s mysterious gift robed in living 
clay, which yet shrouds from it the sight of heaven, be- 
gins to look timidly forth through phantom forms and 
images of sense upon this strange exile earth, its wistful 
glances seek for something which it has not learned to 
know, but in a mysterious way it gropes towards a hid- 
den bourne, for it feels the imperilous yearning of an 
infinite thirst, and it feels the divine impulse of an eternal 
energy until, dimly conscious of an absolute need and of 
a resistless power it turns to those to whom it owes its 
human birth, to beg of them the one great boon of all 
its life. their love, and to offer to them the one great 
boon of all their life, its love. Ah that! little child’s 
heart is starving for your sympathy, yet it is almost 
breaking with the precious burden of this tenderness. 
Open wide the fullest and freshest fountains of your 
sympathy. Love your child, and let your child love you. 
Thrust it not back upon itself by cold reserve, nor make 
it shrink forever back within itself by the cruel wound 
which your hard word or harsh deed dealt it when all 
the fresh fervor of its impulsive affection was straining 
forward to cling to you. Nay! calm by many an en- 
dearing title or pretty name that timid little soul. By 
many a fond caress, with most affectionate forethought, 
soothe the frightened fluttering of that little heart which 
needs your love and wants to love you. Let your love 
entwine itself around every aspiration, around every im- 
pulse of your child, that it may grow in full heart knowl- 
edge of your love; for thus shall the child best learn 
this most sacred lesson of life, the true although reflected 
likeness in father and mother of the love of our Father 
in heaven. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


(By Rev. A. E. La Fontaine, Supt. of Schools for 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind.) 


It is a fact that the majority of the people of the 
United States, and perhaps a greater percentage of our 
own people, neither require nor even allow their children 
to pass beyond the grammar school. In spite of our 
desires to the contrary in this matter, in spite of our 
regrets and in about the same manner that we recognize 
that all common soldiers cannot become officers or gen- 
erals, we must recognize the fact that from 90 to 95 per 
cent of our pupils will never enter a school room after 
they have left the parochial school. They will be obliged 
to complete their education with the power of self-direc- 
tion, which we have developed in them, and with the 
simple tools which we have placed in their hands and 
taught them to use. Therefore it is that our Catholic 
elementary school curriculum must be’ planned for the 
needs of the many and not for the needs of the few. This 
position is all the more tenable because an education that 
prepares for entering into life will not interfere with those 
who wish to go to high school, while an extreme prep- 
aration for high school would interfere with a very large 
number of those whose only educational faculties will 
come to them through the parochial schools. 

What preparation should a pupil have who has com- 
pleted the parochial school course at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen? In the first place, he should have a sufficient 


knowledge of the truths of faith, of the laws of morality 
as taught and interpreted by the Church, the divinely 
intellect 


appointed Guardian and Pillar of truth. His 
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should be trained to accept them without question and his 
will made strong in the daily practice of the Christian 
virtues. He should have some knowledge of the lives of 
the saints, of the liturgy and the history of the Church 
and be drilled in the practical duties of a Catholic toward 
the Church and civil society. His religion should have 
been made a part of his daily life and have such domi- 
nance over his habits that by it and through it he should 
be an honest, truthful, decent, useful and patriotic citizen 
of the Republic. 

Secondly, he must have acquired facility in reading, writ- 
and arithmetic. These subjects are essential in an ele- 
mentary education. The school which does not teach 
them well does not fulfill its mission. Under no circum- 
stances can inefficiency in this regard be tolerated, for 
these are the keys which open the doors of the store- 
house of knowledge, and through them only are the treas- 
ures of the kingdom revealed. They are the foundations 
of the edifice of education. It cannot be built without 
them, and if they are not solid from the beginning, the 
repairs they require retard the completion of the work 
and sometimes prevent it altogether. How often have 
not high school professors despaired because students 
came to them with a smattering. of numberless topics and 
an ignorange of the three R’s. Our curriculum will of 
necessity give due consideration to these important 
branches,,but the child who leaves our grades at the age 
of fourteen must know other things besides the three R’s. 
The needs of the community must be considered and 
recognition given to its reasonable demands. 

He should spell correctly, he should have some knowl- 
edge of the earth on which he lives and of the people 
who occupy it. He should know the history of his own 
country, and some of the most important events which 
have shaped the history of the world. He must know 
enough of the structure and nourishment of the human 
body to observe the laws of health. He must not be 
ignorant of the ordinary phenomena of the world about 
him. He must know enough of the constitution of the 
United States and of his own state to perform the duties 
of intelligent citizenship. He must know a little music, 
drawing, and be instructed in the ordinary rules of social 
etiquette. He should be able to speak his mother tongue 
correctly, not only through habit but with a knowledge 
of the rules of grammar. 

Finally, since he may no longer attend school, his fur- 
ther culture should be made possible by some knowledge 
of literature, algebra and bookkeeping. He should be 
taught to study in order to cultivate his power of growth. 
He should know how to find the main thoughts in his 
reading to encourage his power of reflection, and he 
should be drilled in different forms of expression in order 
to develop his power of doing. 

Hence, the following subjects belong to the Catholic 
school curriculum: Religion, language (comprising read- 
ing, spelling, grammar, composition and literature), mathe- 
matics with the elements of algebra and bookkeeping, 
history (mainly of the United States), and civics, geog- 
raphy with nature study and physics, music, drawing, 
penmanship, physiology and physical culture. All these 
things are in accordance with the requirements of the 
community in which we live and should be taught in our 
parish schools after every care has been taken not to 
neglect the essentials. When German or any other mod- 
ern language is the mother tongue of the children who 
attend our schools, it should be taught also, beginning 
with the lower grades. 

The study of Latin I should omit from the regular 
curriculum because it is a study for special purposes. I 
would also omit geometry as beyond the scope of ele- 
mentary education. Sewing, cookery, laundry work, wood- 
working, iron work, weaving, basketry, etc., while un- 
questionably useful, do not strictly belong, in my opinion, 
to the parish school curriculum. Their purpose, the de- 
velopment of will power by action, we can accomplish 
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by the studies we have already, such as penmanship, 
drawing and composition (I have seen exercises in pen- 
manship and drawing which left no doubt that those 
studies offer good opportunity for the development of the 
power of expression. It is safe to say that, so far as 
elementary schools are concerned, manual training of 
the kind which we have just mentioned is still in the 
experimental stage and that educators differ widely and 
that grave considerations of time and expense justify us 
in leaving it out of our curriculum for the present. 

The Catholic school course of study here presented 
agrees substantially with that of the public schools in 
the choice of subjects, except for the few omissions rec- 
ommended. Here the objection might be raised that there 
is dissatisfaction with a number of studies already exist- 
ing in the public schools and that there is a popular de- 
mand that the fads should go. This objection does not 
apply to the subjects enumerated when they are taught 
as they should be taught. The objection has force when 
the subjects are unnecessarily subdivided and when the 
subdivisions themselves receive too much attention. When 
the topic history, for example, is no longer the history 
of the United States but the history of the world, with 
special time given to the study of the history of Greece 
and of Rome, the objection may apply. Or it may be 
valid when nature study, which for us might mean an ac- 
quaintanceship with a few plants, birds, animabs or min- 
erals, is given so much attention and is so scientifically 
classified that it is no longer one simple elementary study 
but deserves to be known as botany, ornithology, geology, 
zoology and mineralogy. In such a case it is no wonder 
that parents think there are too many studies and con- 
demn the scientific and extraordinary development which 
is more adapted to the college than to the grades of the 
common schools. This is an abuse due sometimes to the 
enthusiasm of special supervisors and sometimes to the 
desire of superintendents to prepare their pupils for high 
school, but it is mainly a consequence of the fact that the 
schools of this country are still facing a situation in the 
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process of forming and have not yet grasped the limita- 
tions of the so called new education. 

Just now there may be a tendency to specialize in some 
subjects far beyond the scope of an elementary education. 
There may be a tendency in some places to make the 
number of topics a test of the efficiency of a school sys- 
tem. But while those abuses may dictate prudence in 
the acceptance of an outside curriculum and may en- 
courage us to construct our own, the fact remains that 
there has been a wise addition to the three R course of 
study necessitated by the changed conditions of our 
civilization, by new discoveries and inventions, new meth- 
ods in daily affairs, new tastes and we might say new 
comforts. This change was wise in principle and a re- 
turn to the old course is neither desirable nor probable. 
If we adhere to the determination of sending out our 
children able to take care of themselves we will have to 
accept the subjects substantially as enumerated. 


EFFECTIVE CATECHETICAL TEACHING. 
(Rev. Walter J. Shanley, Hartford, Conn.) 


Christian Doctrine constitutes the most important 
branch in the curriculum of the parochial school. Its aim 
and purpose are derived from the nature of religion which 
is not merely the knowledge of God and his law, but also 
the worship of God and the accordance of conduct with 
the Divine Will. The aim of Christian doctrine is two- 
fold: To impart knowledge of Christian truths and to 
develop Christian life. It is not instruction merely, but 
principally education. 

“Instruction,” says Mgr. Dupanloup, “provides the mind 
with the knowledge of certain things; education lifts up 
the whole soul. Instruction addresses itself directly only 
to the understanding; education forms at the same time 
the understanding, the heart, the character and the con- 
science. To do the work of the Catechism, then, is not 
only to teach children Christianity, it is to educate them 


THE NEW UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF OF EDUCATION---Elmer E. Brown, Ph. D. 


President Roosevelt has appointed 
Professor Elmer Ellsworth, Ph. D., 
of California as head of the U. S. 
Department of Education to succecd 
William T. Harris, recently resigned. 
The new Commissioner of Eduation 
was born in New York state in 1861, 
and since 1893 he has been professor 
of the theory and practice of educa- 
tion in the University of California. 
He was graduated from the Illinois 
State Normal University in 1881, after 
the thorough training in both science 
and practice of teacning given by that 
institution. In the fall after gradua- 
tion he became the chief educational 
officer of the public schools of Belvi- 
dere, Ill., a position which he held for 
three years. Desiring a broader train- 
ing for that profession, he took up the 
work of a student at the University 
of Michigan and abroad, receiving his 
doctorate from the University of 
Halle (Prussia) in 1890. 

After a year as principal of the pub- 
lic high school of Jackson, Mich., Dr. 
Brown became acting assistant profes- 
sor of the science and art of teaching 
in the University of Michigan. Then 
came the call to the University of 
California, the position which he re- 
signed to accept his present office. 
Dr. William T. Harris, the retiring 


commissioner of education, is the first 
to have a handsome life pension from 
the Carnegie fund. He has been se- 
lected by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching to head 
the roll of honor of those who have 
rendered meritorious service in the 
cause of education. He will receive 
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an annual allowance of $3,000, and in 
case of his death, his wife, if she sur- 
vives, will receive one-half of that 
amount during life. 

The selection of Dr. Harris for this 
high honor was made about two 
months ago, before he tendered his 
resignation as commissioner of educa- 
tion, but no announcement of the fact 
was made. Dr. Harris has just de- 
cided to give out the correspondence 
relative to the tender of the honor 
and its acceptance. 


It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that it was due to Dr. Harris’ 
initiative that the great Catholic edu- 
cational system of the United States 
has been given due consideration and 
space in the reports of the national 
department of education. Dr. Harris 
requested of church authorities infor- 
mation and data on the work of the 
Catholic schools, and Rev. Morgan L. 
Sheedy of Altoona, Pa., prepared a 
report which, when embodied in the 
government publication, served to 
open the eyes of thousands of non- 
Catholic educators as to the im- 
mensity and general efficiency of the 
Catholic school system of the United 
States. 
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in Christianity. The question is not only how to instruct 
or how to make religion understood, but how to teach 
souls, to convert them, to make them love God; how to 
root out all the evil inclinations of these young hearts 
and to sow in them the seeds of all virtues; how to in- 
spire them with a horror of evil and with the love of good. 
This is the end always to be kept in view.” 

The memory drill of the Catechism by which the study 
of Christian doctrine is made a mere school task, is not 
education, . . . This is teaching Catechism without 
teaching religion. Education is the training of the mind, 
the heart, the character. Failure in religious education is 
due in a great measure, not so much to defective text 
books, as to defective system and method in teaching, 
especially the neglect of a thorough cultivation of the 
religious sentiment and affections in the hearts of the 
children. In secular teaching we simply impart knowl- 
edge, but in religious teaching we must impart not only 
knowledge, but a spirit of devotion as well. We must 
teach faith and morals, faith which has to deal with belief 
and morals with action. 

One may know his Catechism and not his religion. Re- 
ligion is pre-eminently a practical thing. The question of 
_an efficient religious training for our children has risen 
to the dimensions of a great problem. It is the object of 
a new science—Catechetics an art which forms an im- 
portant subject that has been fully investigated in Ger- 
many, whilst we have not yet grasped the truth that such 
a branch of knowledge exists. 

It is not expedient that the almost sole and only object 
proposed for children should be knowledge. The faculties 
of children are not a sort of mill, to be employed in 
grinding question and answer. Practices of piety, as 
well as questions of knowledge, should be instilled. There 
is a natural tendency to exalt knowledge at the expense 
of piety. But the child has not only an intellect to be 
developed, but also a moral nature to be trained. Con- 
science should be cultivated as well as memory. In the 
great after-struggle of life the child will be obliged to 
draw on its store of piety mere largely than on its store 
of knowledge. 

It is so easy to interest children in religion and to 
make them love it, if we use the right method. Teaching 
is not training. Children cannot learn from mere teaching. 
The engineer does not learn through lectures or reading 
that which is necessary to render him skillful. One may 
read innumerable letters on art, and yet never be able 
to sketch. A child is not taught music by a series of 
talks on music. He is not brought to do things by 
speculative considerations presented to him. Bishop Bel- 
lord states broadly that young Catholics throughout the 
world fall away easily in large numbers from the faith, 
and charges this result chiefly to defective religious edu- 
cation, and principally to defect of method. He claims 
that from an experience in teaching, from investigation 
and inquiries in several countries, from his reading, and 
from the expression of opinion provoked by his writings 
on the subject, he is justified in this appreciation, and 
is supported by many who are qualified to form a judg- 
ment on the subject. The Rev. Edward Carroll in “The 
Pastoralia,” a journal for priests, lays down the thesis 
that the lamentable irreligion of so many is due to their 
ignorance alone, and not to their surroundings; and that 
this ignorance prevails amongst those who have gone 
“through the mill,” and who “have passed the regular 
examination and have enjoyed all the advantages that 
Catholic education in England can provide them with.” 

The fault, it is claimed, lies in the method of teaching. 

First. Religion is made a school task, and is taught 
solely with a view to examinations. 

Second. The memory of the child is developed, but 
not the reason. The conscience, heart and imagination 
of the child are untouched. The instruction is addressed 
only to the memory, and the effect is to dry up and warp 
their powers and affections. 
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The everlasting memorizing of the dead letter of the 
Catechism, without a thorough explanation of the same, 
is soul killing, is killing religion in the souls of our rising 
generation. 

The presentation of the dogmas to the child’s intellect 
rather than to his memory, the greatest stress laid on 
the virtues of life, and more prominence given to the 
beauty of Catholic worship, will produce better and more 
lasting results. 


HOW TO CONDUCT RECITATIONS. 


(a) Purpose. There are still many teachers who appear 
to think that the sole purpose of the recitation is to test 
the pupil’s preparation of the subject or portion of a sub- 
ject that has been assigned to him for study. 

This is not a mistaken notion, however. While a por- 
tion of the recitation period should be devoted to testing 
the thoroughness of preparation, other and higher ends 
are to be accomplished. The teacher must discover 
whether the pupil understands the relation that the pres- 
ent lesson has to those that have preceded it; she must 
also discover how much of the new lesson has become a 
part of the pupil’s permanent stock of knowledge, i. e., 
how much of the information contained in the new lesson 
he has grasped and assimilated; and, finally, her questiors 
during the recitation must be such as to bring out the 
thinking powers of the pupil and show him the relation 
the lesson bears to himself. 

(b) The Plan. Speaking in general terms, we may say 
that the recitation itself consists of the introduction, the 
development, the drill and the summary. 

The introduction should always be brief, pertinent, and 
a preparation for the new lesson—in other words, the 
introduction forms the connecting link between the pre- 
vious lesson and the new one. When a portion of the 
subject has already been taught, the introduction should 
be a rapid review of that part of the subject upon which 
the new lesson depends. This is to establish the basis 
of the new lesson clearly in the pupil’s mind, in order 
that he may have a logical starting point for the reasoning 
that is to follow. Frequently two or three questions 
clearly put will be all that are needed in such cases. When 
a new topic—one that the pupil is considering for the 
first time—is the lesson assigned, then a single pertinent 
remark from the teacher may serve as the introduction. 

Caution. In all cases the introduction must be brief or 

it fails of its purpose, diverting the attention from the 
theme about to be considered, instead of paving the way 
for it. 
.The development, in most cases, should occupy the major 
part of the recitation. In this division the information 
contained in the new lesson is brought out carefully and 
clearly, point by point, in properly related order. The 
preparation of the lesson is thoroughly tested, the weak 
places revealed, the assimilation or lack of it discovered. 
This is properly the teaching portion of the lesson; hence 
the term development. 

In nine cases out of ten the development is the most 
enjoyable part of the recitation both to teacher and pupil, 
because it deals with new ideas and also because it per- 
mits the free interchange of thought as the questioning 
brings the reasoning powers more and more actively into 
use. Moreover, it is this part of the recitation that intro- 
duces apparatus and illustrations, to make doubtful points 
clear by actual demonstration or by the more subtle 
elucidation afforded by an apt simile or metaphor. In 
either case, the teacher is using her skill to establish the 
desired truths by means of the law of associated ideas. 

The drill, as its name implies, is a section of the reci- 
tation meant to fasten in the memory of the pupil the new 
ideas of the lesson, one presentation of which is rarely 
enough for the purpose. Retention may be said to be the 
child of attention and repetition, and on these two pow- 
erful aids the teacher must depend for success in the drill. 
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No one must conclude that the drill necessarily is a 
certain number of minutes following the close of the entire 
development. The better plan is by repetition to fasten 
each point thoroughly as it is brought out, remembering 
not to use so much time for this as to distract the rea- 
soning power from its onward course. When the develop- 
ment is completed, it is most desirable to use a minute or 
two in recalling the points of the lesson in order, dwelling 
a little on each, to remove any possible vagueness of 
comprehension. 

Inexperienced teachers are apt to neglect the drill, 
spending all their enthusiasm, energy and time upon pre- 
paring and presenting a clever and interesting develop- 
ment. This neglect leaves a weak place in the lesson and 
shows a lamentable lack of pedagogical judgment on the 
part of the teacher. The first impression of a new truth 
must be deepened and made permanent by repetition, but 
the repetition must be made interesting. 


A drill that consists of the same question asked over 
and over, requiring again and again the answer in the 
same form, is a mere waste of time, repugnant both to 
teacher and pupils, because there is neither interest nor 
life in it. Be prepared to word your questions in different 
ways, call forth the answers in new forms, use both indi- 
vidual and concert work, keep the class wide-awake, alert 
and full of interest by distributing your questions in un- 
expected ways. To illustrate, suppose you have merely 
worked out with objects the fact that 2 times 2 are 4. 
Do not keep asking endlessly, “2 times 2 are how many?” 
Change to “How many are 2 times 2?”, “How many 2’s 
in 42”, “How many are 2 multiplied by 2?”, “4 is how 
many 2’s?”, “Two 2’s are how many?”, “How many 2’s 
can you get from 4?”, “4 contains how many 2’s?”, “Into 
how many 2’s can you separate 4?” and “How many 
apples are 2 times 2 apples?” Vary the last question 
indefinitely for numerous familiar objects. If a pupil 
fails, send him to the objects to find the answer and then 
let him answer the question he failed on. Never omit this, 
as effort and responsibility are needed to make accurate 
students; and even in the primary grades our desire to 
make the work pleasant for the pupil must not lead us 
to do for him what properly belongs to himself to do. 

The drill should often be extended to cover previous 
lessons. In fact, there are certain things that must be 
learned absolutely and these cannot be firmly fixed in the 
mind in one or two recitations. Besides, the effect on 
the memory is greater when time elapses between drills. 

The summary is the closing of the lesson, the summing 
up of all the important points, having the class repeat 
singly and in concert the facts that must be remembered. 
The points should still be recalled in order, to aid the 
memory, but all illustrations and non-essentials may be 
omitted. It is really the drill expressed in general terms 
and should always be rapid, earnest, logical and final. 

(c) The Teacher’s Preparation. It is assumed that every 
teacher prepares herself for the recitations she is to con- 
duct, no matter what the grade of the children. This 
does not mean of necessity that each particular recitation 
must have its special preparation, though often for days 
at a time this may be necessary. But it does mean that 
no teacher can hope to succeed who has not so thoroughly 
prepared herself as to be the ready and resourceful master 
of that particular unit of a subject which she expects to 
teach. Sometimes the preparation may be made for a 
week in advance. Sometimes, when classes are numerous, 
the special preparation for one lesson answers for many. 
But again, it may be necessary that many moments of 
time be taken in so close a preparation that the very 
questions are carefully formulated and the individuals 
who are to answer selected in mind. 

In preparing for recitations the teacher considers care- 
fully the following points: 

(1) The subject-matter of the lesson. This the teacher 
must thoroughly understand, not only in itself but in its 
relations to other things. 
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(2) The adaptation of the subject-matter. It is evident 
that primary children cannot have the same grasp of facts 
that older people possess; it is the teacher’s duty to select 
those phases of a subject which appeal most strongly to 
the children’s minds and to adapt them carefully to the 
comprehension of the latter. 

(3) The method of presentation. The teacher must 
determine how the chosen subject-matter can be most 
effectively presented; that is, through what senses and in 
what way the child’s mind shall be most quickly attracted 
and most firmly held in attention. 

(4) The illustrations to be used. Vivid illustrations, 
suitable to the comprehension of the child and entertain- 
ing to him, serve to fix in his memory the things which 
have been presented and enable him to understand what 
has been presented. 

(5) The materials to be used. Having determined the 
method of presentation and the illustrations to be used, 
the teacher must collect and have available for ready use 
the materials which are to assist in presenting or illus- 
trating the subject-matter. For instance, if the lesson is 
arithmetic, this may mean the blocks, the sticks and 
whatever other objects are used to give the idea of 
number. 

(6) The relation of this lesson to the whole subject. 
Before the teacher is ready to give proper instruction she 
must realize thoroughly the relation of the particular reci- 
tation to those which have preceded and its possible bear- 
ing upon those which are to follow. No fact will remain 
long in the mind or be susceptible of explanation unless 
its relations to other facts are understood. Unless the 
teacher clearly sees the relation between every lesson and 
its neighbors, she cannot hope to make that relation clear 
to others. 

In preparing a lesson it is a helpful thing to keep at 
hand, until it is thoroughly learned, a list of these points 
and to test the preparation for each lesson by asking one’s 
self whether these points have all been covered. It will 
be found that the preparation for any lesson is much 
more effective when made ,systematically.—(From “Pri- 
mary Methods” of Interstate School of Correspondence.) 


THE RELATION OF THE PASTOR 
TO THE PARISH SCHOOL. 


(By Rt. Rev. M. J. Lavelle, New York City.) 

One of the interesting papers read before the Catholic 
Educational Association Convention was written by Rt. 
Rev. Mgr. M. J. Lavelle, rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
New York, and read by one of the delegates because of 
the inability of Mgr. Lavelle to be present. 

“We owe it to the people who commit their most 
precious treasures to our care,” quoth Father Lavelle. 
“and to the Catholic Church whose honor we hold in our 
hands, that the secular instruction in our schools be first 
class and up to date, and the children whose souls we are 
trying to save lose nothing necessary to their proper 
equipment for the voyage of life. The pastor, in this 
respect also, can be invaluable. It is his office, 

“First—To see that the school be properly graded, sup- 
plied with plenty of skilled teachers; furnished with books 
and educational appliances, and that the courses of study 
be honestly followed. 

“Second—To visit the school frequently, every day if 
possible, for the purpose of encouraging the principals 
and the teachers and the pupils; to go through the classes 
at regular intervals, asking questions pleasantly and 
searchinglly. Thus the teachers become aware that the 
pastor is cognizant of their progress; and the children 
grow to know him personally, and he them. 

“Third—To be thoroughly conversant with the efficiency 
of the school, both absolute and relative, and to push all 
concerned, within reason, toward constantly greater per- 
fection in work and results. 


“Fourth—To acquire by reading a knowledge of peda- 
(Continued on I age 1°7.) 
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ETHICAL STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION 
IN ORAL LANGUAGE WORK 


Miss Epitn M. Pueassy, Primary Teacher, Brooklyn, 


(Miss-Pheasby will write short stories for reproduction 
in language exercises and for ethical training similar to 
these, furnishing from one to two pages in The School 
Century thruout the school year.—Editor.) 


A Careless Boy 
(Carelessness) 


“Where is my hat, mother?” said Jack one morning. 
“I never can find it.” 

“TI do not know,” said his mother. 

“But mother,” said Jack, “how can I go to school with- 
out a hat?” 

“Well, my boy, you may wear mine. I always know 
where mine is.” 

“Oh, mother, the boys would laugh at me. I should 
be ashamed to wear your hat,” said he. 

“T suppose you would,” answered his mother, “but you 
should be more ashamed to think you can never find 
your own.” 

“A place for everything and everything in its place.” 

Willie’s Birthday 
(Kindness to Others) 

Willie was so happy. It was his birthday. Mother 
had given him a new boat. Father had given him a bat 
and a ball. Sister presented him with a wagon. 

Suddenly the remembered little Ted. Today was Ted’s 
birthday too. Poor Ted had no father and his mother 
was too poor to buy presents. 

Willie asked papa if he might take some of his pres- 
ents to his little friends who had none. Papa said he 
might do so. 

So Willie shared his gifts with Ted and two little boys 
had very happy birthdays. 

A Greedy Little Girl 
(Greediness) 


A little girl was playing on the grass in front of the 
house. Suddenly she looked up and spied a glass pitcher 
full of nuts. The pitcher stood on a little table on the 
porch. 

She ran up the steps to the pitcher, for she loved 
nuts. She put her hand down into the pitcher and 
grasped a handful of them, but the nuts made her hand 
too big to get it out of the pitcher. She pulled and 
pulled, but she could not get it out. 

Her father looked up and saw what she was doing. 
He said, “If you take one or two at a time it will not 
be long before you have them all.” 

“IT might have thought of that before,” said the little 
girl. 

“Besides,” said her father, “it does not look well for 
any little boy or girl to be so greedy.” 


Obedience Rewarded 
(Obedience) 


A mother goat and a little baby goat lived together 
in a little stable. One day the mother goat had to go 
out, so she told her little one to lock the door and if 
any one knocked to look out of the window and see 
who it was. 

A wolf who lived nearby saw the mother goat go 
out. He ran to the stable and knocked at the door. 

“Who’s there?” asked the baby goat. 

“It is your mother,” said the wolf. But the little 
goat ran to the window and looked out. When he saw 
the wolf he did not unlock the door. As soon as his 
mother came home he told her all about it. 


The Disobedient Fish 
(Disobedience) 


“I’m so tired of eating fish,” said a young trout. “I, 


wish I had a nice fat worm for my dinner.” 

“No, no,” said his mother. “All the worms we get 
are fastened to a string, and, worse still, a big hook is 
there too.” 

Just then a worm dropped down near the naughty 
little trout; he grabbed it, and in a minute was lying 
on the bank. 

Rob and the Berries 
(Kindness to the Afflicted) 


Little blind Robert lived with his mother in the coun- 
try. They were very poor. Rob used to pick berries 
and sell them. He always gave the money to his mother. 

‘One day two boys saw his hands were bleeding. He 
saw him picking the berries. They often pricked his 
hands with the thorns. . 

The boys felt sorry for Rob. They started to help 
him. Soon the pails were full of berries and Rob joy- 
ously carried them home. 

After that the boys helped Rob every day and they 
became great friends. 

“Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots; 

Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 


A Useful Wagon 
(Helpfulness) 


Tom had a fine wagon. He made it himself out of 
an old soap box. 

Sometimes he plays he is an expressman. He runs 
on errands for mother. He brings home the groceries 
in his wagon. 

Mother calls him her little helper. 


Bessie’s Nickname 
(Kindness and Cheerfulness) 


Every one loves little Bess. She is so bright and 
happy. If any one is sick he always likes to have Bess 
sit with him. 

Once she hurt her knee. She could not go out of 
doors for a long time. So she sat by the window and 
smiled at every one who went by. 

Soon she was known by the name of “Little Sun- 
shine.” 

“Just a little sunny smile 
Is all that I can give; 
But it may help some other one 
That he may better live.” 
The Little Kitten 
(Kindness to Animals) 

One day some boys were sailing their boats in a 
pond. A little kitten was playing in the bushes near 
them. 

‘All at once the boys heard a splash. The little 
kitten had fallen into the pond. 

Jack left his boat and jumped into the water. As 
he lifted the kitten out he saw that it was his own 
little Tabby. She had followed him to the pond and 
fallen in. 

How happy he felt to think that he had saved her! 

Note to Teachers.—I have sometimes found it advan- 
tageous to tell a story in poetry. Children like variety; 
they get tired of hearing prose all the time. 

Of course it would be impossible for them to repeat 
the story word for word unless it were taught as mem- 
ory work. They do, however, get the thought and often 
make even the poetic expressions their own. 

Children as a rule are very fond of poetry. The 
swing and rhythm appeal to them. 


Doing His Best 
(Cheerfulness and Helpfulness) 


A new boy came to school one rainy day. 

When asked if he could read or write he timidly said, 
“No.” 

The teacher then said, “What can you do, dear?” 
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The little boy looked up brightly and answered, “I 
can smile real well.” 

“Then you're just the little boy we want in our room 
this rainy mornimg,” said the teacher kindly. 


The Donkey and the Bags of Salt 
(Industry) 


A donkey used to carry bags of salt for his master. 
The bags were strapped upon the donkey’s back. © 

On his way home the donkey had to cross a bridge. 
One day the bridge broke down and the donkey fell 
into the stream. 

The water melted the salt and the donkey thought it 
was fine not to have any load to carry. 

The next day he would not cross the bridge. He 
walked thru the stream and the salt melted, as it had 
done before. 

The third day sponges were tied upon the donkey’s 
back instead of salt. ‘When the donkey crossed the 
stream the sponges filled with water. He found they 
were much heavier than the salt had ever been. 

Then the donkey was sorry he had not crossed the 
bridge. 

Nell and Her Bird 
(Kindness and Gentleness to Animals) 
Good by, little birdie! 

Fly to the sky, 
Singing and singing 

A merry good by. 
Tell all the birdies 

Flying above, 

Nell in her garden 

Sends them her love. 


Tell how I found you, 
Hurt, in a tree; 

Then when they’re wounded 
They’ll come right to me. 


Why, little birdie, 
Why don’t you go? 
You sit on my finger 
And shake your head, “No.” 


He’s off! Oh, how quickly 
And gladly he rose! 

I know he will love me 
Wherever he goes. 


I know, for he really 
Seemed trying to say, 
“My dear little Nellie, 
I can’t go away!” 


But just then some birdies 
Came flying along, 

And sang as they neared us 
A chirruping song. 


And he felt just as I do 
When girls come and shout 

Right under the window, 
“Come, Nellie; come out!” 


It’s wrong to be sorry; 
I ought to be glad; 
But he’s the best birdie 

That ever I had. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOUNDS OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Joun M. Mort, South Haven, Mich. 


In the English language there are thirty-two elemen- 
tary sounds which should have alphabetic representa- 
tion, and these are divided into two classes, vowels and 
consonants, " 

The vowel sounds, of which there are eight, are those 
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sounds which in speech are produced by opening the 
mouth and forcing from it sounding breath unobstructed 
by the organs of speech (lips, tongue and palate), and 
which can be uttered alone, as a, e, i, in am, end, it. 

The consonant sounds, of which there are twenty- 
four, are those sounds which in speech are heard only 
in connection with a vowel and are produced by the 
emission from the mouth of sounding breath more or 
less obstructed by tthe organs of speech in its passage 
from the mouth. The name “consonant” (Latin con, 
“together;” sono, “sound,” was given to indicate that the 
sound could not be produced alone, but only together 
with some vowel. B, p, t, d, are letters representing 
consonant sounds. 

The eight elementary vowel sounds are heard in the 
following key words: pit, pet, pat, ah, hut, not, omit, 
pull. 

In speech the eight elementary vowel sounds are ut- 
tered briefly in some words and are prolonged in others. 
When uttered briefly, as in the above key words, they 
are termed “short” or “brief” vowel sounds, and when 


’ prolonged they are termed “long” or “full” vowel sounds. 


The full vowel sounds are heard in the following key 
words: peel, pay, pair, part, burn, naught, old, rule. 

Each of the following key words contains the brief 
and full sound of the same vowel, but each word has 
a vowel sound found in no other word of the list: be- 
lieve, estate, affair, aha, unfurl, lockjaw, promote, cuckoo. 

Vowel sounds are frequently united in the same syl- 
lable and when thus used the united vowel sounds are 
termed a diphthong. Diphthongs are sometimes rep- 
resented in current spelling by one letter only and 
sometimes by two vowel letters, as in the following ex- 
amples: aisle, vine, my; out, owl; mute, new; toil, toy. 
Diphthongs require no alphabetic representation. A 
diphthong should be expressed by its elements, the 
letters that represent the sounds that form it, to indi- 
cate the sounds and the order in which they should be 
voiced, as are the united consonant sounds bl, sn, cr, 
tr, sm, gl, cl, gr, dr, sl, fl, pr, pl, st, etc. 

The twenty-four consonant sounds are heard in the 
following key words: bib, cap, chin, did, dhen (then), 
fit, get, hen, jet, let, met, net, sing, pip, rib, sin, ship, 
ten, thin, vat, web, yet, zest, azhure (azure). 

The consonants are divided into six classes, as fol- 
lows: 

Explodents: pp, b, t, d, ch, j, c, g. 

Continuants: f, v, th, dh, s, z, sh, zh. 

Liquids: 1, r. 

Nasals: m, n, ng. 

Aspirate: h. 

Coalescents: w, y. 

In order to correctly communicate thought from one 
party to another by symbolic characters an alphabet 
to represent to the eye the sounds of oral language is a 
necessity. 

The alphabet to be petfect should have a letter for 
each sound of the language readily recognized by the 
ear of ordinary men, and in writing or printing no let- 
ter of the alphabet should ever be used to represent 
any other sound than that assigned to it. The spoken 
word would then be dictation for its spelling and the 
written or printed word would indicate to the reader its 
correct pronunciation. 

For valuable information in relation to the sounds 
of our language and their alphabetic representation re- 
quest Dr. Elmer E. Brown, commissioner of education, 
Washington, D. C., to send you one or more copies of 
Circular of Information No. 8, 1893. It contains eighty- 
six pages and is issued by the bureau of education for 
free distribution. Every school teacher should have a 
copy of this circular. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, secretary of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, No. 1 Madison avenue, New York, N. 
Y., on request will send you the educational circulars 
of the S. S. B., each of which should be read by those 
engaged in or interested in popular education. 
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Numbers & Arithmetic 


ECONOMY VS. WASTE IN ARITHMETICAL 
PROCESSES 


G. C. Suutts, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

Since addition is the most common of the arithmeti- 
cal process in the school and business world, it behooves 
the teacher to fit the pupil for what will be demanded 
of him. But, if city schools with professional teachers 
for superintendents be excepted, this is altogether too 
rarely done. 

There is some drudgery involved in learning to add, 
but this is just as true in learning to read. A number 
of combinations must be memorized and a large amount 
of drill must be given to secure facility. But there are 
really only thirty-six combinations that need be mem- 
orized. This should be done during the second, or, if 
arithmetic is deferred to the middle of the second year, 
by the middle of the third year. But for successful 
work in addition this must be so done that the pupil 
recognizes the sum and not the individual figures that 
make the sum, just as the letters of a word when seen 
suggest to the mind not the letters themselves but the 

7 

idea for which the word stands. The symbol 4 in addi- 
tion should suggest to the mind the number eleven 
just as truly as does the symbol 11. To do this much 
of the training must be thru the eye. The same kind 
of drill is needed as in the training for word recogni- 
tion. When a combination is once learned such con- 
sistent reviews should be given that the pupil is not 
allowed to forget it. The difficulty is usually that the 
pupil is never formally taught the addition table, or, 
once taught, the drills are not sufficiently thoro; as a 
result the pupil forgets it and in adding lapses into 
counting or some other faulty method for getting the 
result. 

Many devices have been exploited to avoid the nec- 
essary training to learn the regular use of the table 
in addition. One that has received sanction in many 
quarters is the searching up and down the column to 
be added to find combinations that make ten. An ar- 
ticle in the June School Century under the title “Rapid- 
ity in Addition” advises this. I believe this plan with 
the average student will result in indifferent results. A 
few pupils may acquire skill, but the rank and file will 
fall short of what should be accomplished. 

When the table is mastered and expertness is ac- 

24 35 
quired in the use of it in such combinations as 7, 3, 
49 — 

5, etc. (June School Century, p. 587), which can be 
gotten as a drill in memorizing the table, skill in addi- 
tion will follow readily if consistent training is given. 

If the table is thoroly learned the tendency will be 
to recognize the sum of the next two figures in the col- 
umn instead of only one, and to add this sum to the 
number already obtained. This will result in gaining at 
least twice the speed that the adding on of one figure 
at a time will give. To do this successfully in all cases 
training upon quick recognition of the sum of the 
numbers from 10 to 18 and any number of two figures 

48 42 96 53 72 © 
must be given. As,13, 17, 12, 18, 15, etc. This sim- 
ply consists in an application of the addition table for 
the right hand figure of the result, and the increasing 
of the tens by one or two, depending upon whether the 


sum obtained is less or greater than-10, as, 47 and 12. 
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= 59; 85 and 17 = 102. To throw 
into this drill such combinations as 


131 8) 36 27 85 

151 40, 33, 27, etc., may serve as an aid 
7 

114} | learning the table, but will divert 

101 j 5 1 39 from the skill aimed at in the prob- 
4 lem involved. Skill without waste of 

929 154 energy can only be acquired by con- 
7 sistent drill within the range neces- 

775? 69 sary for the required results. In the 
(65 column at the left, adding down, the 


62)2'g2 | first addition, if the table is known, is 
30 39 54 69 


49} 71.96 13, the next is 9, then 15, 15, 13, 
3542} 110 etc., as indicated at the right of the 

11 21 35 
21 1$ {120 column; adding up, 10, then 14, 14, 


} : t 131 13, 15, etc. The pupil who knows the 

addition table and has had consistent 

drill upon the above two kinds of 
47 33 ‘47 48 

combinations, viz. 8, 6, and 12, 17, has no occasion 


to be searching in his column for combinations that 
make 10. 

If this work is taken up logically and thoroly pupils 
really enjoy it; they find it easy, if each preliminary 
step is mastered, and get great pleasure in the power 
acquired. Skill in any art naturally gives pleasure, and 
this is no exception. If the teacher puts a premium 
upon facility, and by sympathetic and thoughtful teach- 
ing persists to that end, less complaints will be heard 
concerning the blundering inaccuracy of the gradu- 
ates of our schools. 

Skill in subtraction can be more readily obtained if 
the Australian method of subtraction be used than by 
the method now in vogue in most of the schools of 
the United States. 

This consists in thinking for a remainder the number 
that must be added to the substrahend to equal the min- 

8 13 

uend. As in —3 to think 3 and ? = 8; in —7, 7 and 
? = 13? instead of 3 from 8 = ? 7 from 13 = ? etc. 
The subtraction table by the former method of, thought 
is but a slight modification of the addition table, and 
if learned with the addition table either one may be 
used as a drill upon the other. Here advanced work 
can be accomplished while drilling upon the review. 
The latter form of thought is so far removed from the 
addition table that the pupil usually learns it independ- 
ently; hence more time and energy are required to gain 
a given degree of proficiency. As time is limited, a not 
uncommon result is the table is not thoroly learned and 
subtraction becomes more or Jess a disagreeable task. 

The objection is sometimes raised that the method is 
not theoretically subtraction. Suppose it be granted 
for a moment that it is not. The aim in teaching sub- 
traction is to have the pupil learn to subtract, not ac- 
quire theory. If a given amount of skill in getting the 
result can be acquired with the expenditure of less 
time and energy shall the child be sacrificed to satisfy 
the theorist? The latter has ‘had his way long enough. 
It is about time to hold him: responsible for the results 
demanded bythe business world. .The energy of the 
child is limited and none of it should be wasted, for 
the school is making great demands upon him. 

But it is not necessary to grant the position taken. 
In dealing with numbers “Subtraction is the process of 
finding the difference between two numbers,” and the 
difference is the amount that must be added to the one 
von the subtrahend to make the one called the min- 
uend. 
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Again, test the simplicity of the application of the 
table when learned in the above way. Presenting the 
simplest case first, suppose the example in subtraction is 

873 


—252. The pupil thinks 2 and 1 = 3, 5 and 2 = 7%, 2 
621 
and 6=8. Perhaps in this kind of example one method 


of learning the table has no advantage over the other: 

8432 
—2596. 

5836 
and 8 = 13; 6 (1 to carry) and 8 = 14; 3 and 5 = 8. If 
one looks the example thru at first with the answer 
expressed and thinks of the minuend as the sum 
no difficulty is met later in supplying the subtrahend 
as one proceeds. The two principal facts to be remem- 
bered are the table and (what was learned in addition) 
that the “to carry’ must be added first. All of the 
usual difficulty in getting the child to comprehend the 
theory of “borrowing” is avoided. The most difficult 
problem involving borrowing, that in which naughts 
occur in the minuend, is no harder than without them. 
3000 

6. 6 and 4= 10; 1 (1 to carry) and 9 = 10; 1 and 9 
= 10 and 1 and 2 = 3. Schools that have tried this 
method report a saving of time and better results. It 
is the method of the business man in making change, 
for he has found that by it he can save time and is less 
liable to make mistakes. 

The importance of seeking methods that economize 
the energy of the pupil, illustrated above in addition 
and subtraction, is equally great thruout the entire 
subject of arithmetic. 

In business the pressure of competition, the conse- 
quent demands for the greatest amount of product at a 
given cost, are resulting in the utilization of the wastes 
of former times and the application of all energy where 
it counts for greatest returns. 

Shall the teacher apply this principle of business econ- 
omy in utilizing the time and energy of the child to the 
best advantage? No more energy is demanded, but that 
what is expended shall be made to count for a larger 
and more valuable product. 


Here he thinks 6 and 6 = 12; 10 (1 to carry) 


PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 


Miss ADELLE Parsons, Rochester, N. Y. 


In presenting the subject of arithmetic to children 
just beginning school the efforts of the teacher must 
be directed toward a representation of the topic in a 
manner which will entertain, interest and instruct at 
the same time. 

The work must be largely concrete and consequently 
there should be materials of various kinds for the use 
of the child in the development of the lessons. 

It is well to have a number of stout manila envel- 
opes for the use of the pupils, each containing splints, 
toothpicks and also squares, circles, triangles and strips 
of colored paper. Spools, horse-chestnuts, cubes of 
wood, buttons, etc., may also be used. Boxes contain- 
ing figures obtained from cut-up calendars are also es 
sential. 

The best results can be obtained by dividing the grade 
in groups not exceeding fifteen children, the teacher 
giving instruction to this number while the remainder 
of the grade are given occupation work at their desks. 
Once a week, however, a general lesson should be given, 
in which all the grade participates at the same time. 
If given as a review, and in a very simple and informal 
manner, it is greatly enjoyed by the little folks. 
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Altho many children of five years of age count with 
accuracy to ten, it is doubtful if the names of the nu- 
merals convey any idea to their childish minds. The 
teacher must therefore endeavor to show the child that 
the figures are simply symbols,—names for a group -of 
objects. 


In developing the lessons she must be alert, inter- 
ested, interesting and, above all, patient. The little 
ones must go very slowly; so slowly that the subject 
has no terrors for them. It should be presented so 


simply and yet attractively to them that they shall al- 
ways enjoy and never dread the lesson. 

The lesson may be presented in the following man- 
ner: 


The teacher makes a figure 4 upon the blackboard 


Plate Zl, 
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and names it, the children naming it after her and noting 
its form. The pupils are then directed to select a like 
number from the boxes containing the cut-up calendars 
and to hold it up for the teacher’s inspection. This 
process is repeated until all the group are familiar with 
the form and name of the figure. 

The children are then directed to lay a group of four 
squares, laying the numeral which represents the group 
after it. Triangles, strips, circles and any other ma- 
terial at hand are laid in the same manner, never omit- 
ting the placing of the number representing the group 
after it. (Sheet 1.) This exercise should be continued 
until the figure 4 conveys to every child’s mind a mental 
picture of a group containing four objects. 

All the numbers are developed in the above manner, 
great care being taken that no number shall be taken 
up until the number preceding it has been thoroly 
taught. 

Friday morning is an excellent time for the general 
review lesson, which should be given as a series of games. 
For example, the teacher selects Johnny to be cap- 
tain. He is to arrange his little friends in position for 
marching two by two. When they are in position they 
can march around the room as soldiers. Another pupil 
is selected as gardener. He is to plant a row of trees, 
placing three trees in each row. He accordingly ar- 
ranges his little friends in groups of threes where they 
are to stand very erect to represent the trees. Mary 
is selected as shepherdess and-is directed to place five 
sheep in each corner of the schoolroom. Tie children 
are always intensely interested during these exercises 
and quick to announce the fact if the correct number 
of objects has not been selected. 

These are merely suggestions and could be carried 
out indefinitely. They may, of course, be improved on 
as the teacher’s ingenuity dictates. 

In connection with the Friday morning lessons the 
poem “Over the Meadow” (Whittier’s “Child Life”), 


Plate 
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familiar to all primary teachers, may be taught, as it 
gives the children a pleasant opportunity of using the 
knowledge previously gained. For example, the children 
recite the first verse: 

“Over in the meadow, in the sand, in the sun, 

Lived an old mother toad and her little toadie one. 

“Wink,” said the mother; “I wink,” said the one, 

So he winked and he blinked in the sand, in the sun.” 
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The pupils all hold up one finger to represent one 
little toad who winked and blinked. 

As the second verse is recited all the pupils hold up 
two fingers to represent the two little fish who “swam 
and leaped.” 

Desk work may be given reviewing lessons previously 
learned. The pasting on paper of the different groups 
learned and the number representing them afterward 
(Sheet 2) is a good exercise if given occasionally. Also 
the laying of splints or toothpicks to form simple de- 
signs, laying several figures containing two splints, 
others containing three, etc., always placing the correct 
numeral after the series of groups (Sheet 3). 

The subject of addition may now be taught, utilizing 
the material used in the preceding lessons. The lessons 
should be very simple, no technical terms being used. 
The following will illustrate the method: 

The teacher holds up a square of paper and says, 
“Lay two squares on your desk; now lay two more.” 
“How many. have you now?” Being perfectly familiar 
from previous lessons with the group of four objects, 
they readily answer, “Four.” They are then required 
to repeat the process, using different objects (triangles, 
splints, buttons, spools and the like), until they under- 
stand the fact that, as Professor Griggs expresses it, 
“Two and two are four the world over.” This will not 
be learned in a single lesson. Many may be required 
before every child has gained the desired knowledge. 
But continue work on the combination of two and two 
until the pupils are able to discard the concrete. 

The combination of three and one is then studied, 
developing it in precisely the same manner as the pre- 
ceding lesson. Combinations of two figures which ag- 
gregate five may then be studied (Sheet 4). 

Children who at the end of the first year have mas- 
tered all the combinations of two figures which aggre- 
gate ten, or less, have done well and have an excellent 
foundation for second grade work. 
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CATHOLIC DISCOVERERS AND AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
BY MARY B. O’SULLIVAN. 


The Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien of the New York su- 
preme court, addressing the Knights of Columbus dur- 
ing the recent convention at Cliff Haven, referred as 
follows to the part taken ‘by the Catholic pioneer and 
missionary in the history of America: 

“We can truthfully say that not a land was found, not 
a mountain was crossed, not a valley was entered, nor a 
stream forded, but Catholic missionaries led the way. And 
wherever from the depths of primeval forest cities, towns, 
and states sprang up; wherever instead of the savage there 
appeared men longing for freedom, there will be found the 
mark of the missionary’s and pioneer’s footsteps. And 
from that time down to the present, whether groaning 
under the heel of despotic government; whether amidst the 
trials of our revolutionary struggles; whether amidst the 
wars that succeeded, wherein the autonomy of our nation 
was threatened,—there, sharing with his fellow country- 
men in the trials and tribulations and in the subsequent 
triumphs, was to be found the Catholic.” 

To the thoughtful this paragraph is replete with sug- 
gestion. Reading it, one asks why the story of such 
magnificent endeavor, of such consecrated effort, is not 
familiar to every American Catholic. Generations of 
boys and girls have completed their school course, made 
their pretty graduating speeches, and, passing out into 
the world, have speedily forgotten the history lessons 
perfunctorily learned instead of receiving from them an 
inspiration to noble doing. Why should not the example 
of Columbus, of De Soto, of Marquette and other lofty 
figures of American history be a living force in molding 
young lives? 

There is not a boy who would refuse to foll ow the 
“Admiral of Castile’ from that morning of August 3, 
1492, when he marched in procession at the head of his 
crews to the monastery of La Rabida, to the dawn of 
October 12, when there was seen issuing from the mists 

“flowery land, whose groves, colored by the first rays 
of the morning sun, exhaled an unknown fragrance.” 

No novel could rival this story of adventure, with a 
world as proof of its truth. 

The scenes stand out vividly—the mariners receiving 
holy communion, the return to the fleet, the embarka- 
tion, the evening service of prayers and hymns break- 
ing the silence of the trackless waters, the despair of 
the crews as week followed week fruitlessly, and thru 
all the guiding master mind, constant, hopeful, tho even 
the compass itself began to vary. 


“Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?’ 
‘Why, say, “Sail on! sail on! sail on!’’’ 


““My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘What shall I say, brave adm’r’l, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’ 
‘Why, you shall say at ee of day, 

“Sail on! sail on! sail on 


“They sailed, and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said, 

‘Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave adm’r’l, speak and say—’ 
He said: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on! and on!’ 


“They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
‘This mad sea shows its teeth tonight; 

He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
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Brave adm’r’l, say but one good word— 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’ 

The words leapt as a leaping sword: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


“Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered thru darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson—‘On! and on!’” 

This poet does not depict for us the ceremony of tak- 
ing possession; but the historian dwells upon it with 
evident pleasure, his mind held in willing thrall by the 
central figure—the admiral, clad in scarlet and bearing 
the royal standard, while to right and left his two chief 
officers held aloft banners of the enterprise, emblazoned 
with the cross. To the Catholic the scene that quick- 
ens the emotions and satisfies the soul more than any 
other is Columbus, the Catholic, on his knees returning 
thanks to God, or with his own hands holding in place 
the towering wooden cross under which the new-found 
territory was claimed in the name of Christ for the 
crown of Castile. A statue of noble workmanship com- 
memorating this scene should have place in the public 
park of every city on the continent, that children pass- 
ing by may receive an enduring lesson in history. 

It is no exaggeration to say that many young people 
have little or no knowledge of American history prior 
to the revolution of the colonies, and to them Washing- 
ton is a greater man than the discoverer of their coun- 
try. In looking over a collection of patriotic poems the 
writer noticed that out of 112 selections there was only 
one of which Columbus was the theme; the other 111 
went back no farther than 1776, with few exceptions, 
one being Mrs. Hemans’ “Landing of the Pilgrims.” 
As another test of the accessibility of poems and stories 
based on early American history a series of readers 
intended for supplementary reading, and delightfully at-_ 
tractive in make-up, was examined, but Columbus had 
no place in the contents, tho his adventures were of 
surpassing interest. It was useless to look for other 
great figures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Their achievements had been overlooked, or were 
deemed less worthy of space than the selections favored 
by inclusion. And yet how youthful imagination would 
kindle at the recital of the deeds of the Genoese mariner, 
whom all Spain greeted on his return as “Don Christo- 
pher Columbus, our admiral of the ocean sea and vice- 
roy and governor of the islands discovered in the In- 
dies.” 

“Well would it be for the honor of human nature,” 
exclaims Irving, “could history, like romance, close with 
the consummation of the hero’s wishes; we should then 
leave Columbus in the full fruition of great and well- 
merited prosperity. But his history is destined to fur- 
nish another proof, if proof be wanting, of the incon- 
stancy of public favor, even when won by distinguished 
services. No greatness was ever acquired by more incon- 
testable, unalloyed and exalted benefits rendered to man- 
kind, yet none ever drew on its possessor more unre- 
mitting jealousy and defamation, or involved him in 
more unmerited distress and difficulty.” With this om- 
inous prelude, the historian begins his brilliant descrip- 
tion of the setting forth of Columbus on his second voy- 
age—a bit of word painting that would chain the atten- 
tion of even the most indifferent student, and whole- 
somely divert the mind addicted to worshiping heroes 
of dime novel construction. What a panorama is disr 
closed! The bay of Cadiz, whitened with the fleet— 
three large ships of heavy burden, and fourteen caravels 
“loitering with flapping sails’—the motley crowd hurry- 
ing on board, the high-spirited cavalier, the hardy navi- 
gator, the calculating speculator, the missionary (but 
why pale from the cloister?), Columbus, conspicuous 
for his height and bearing, his stripling sons, Diego 
and Fernando, proud of the glory of their father—all the 
elements of a word picture, strong in human interest. 
Strong, too, is the description of the return, when “the 
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sick, the idle, the profligate and the factious” crowded 
the caravels. ‘Never did a more miserable and disap- 
pointed crew return from a land of promise.” 

What a lesson of indomitable perseverance is afforded 
by the life story of Columbus. And not of perseverance 
alone, but of higher attributes of charactetr as well— 
gratitude, generous ambition and exalted sacrifice. The 
Admiral of Castile, whose sovereigns rose to welcome 
him on his return from his first voyage, is no less noble 
a study in his abasement, when, prostrated before Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and “unable to utter a word for the 
violence of his tears and sobbings,” or when, his fourth 
voyage having ended disastrously, he renounced his per™ 
sonal claims and pleaded for the pittance due his sea- 
men. “They are poor,” said he, “and it is now nearly 
three years since they left their homes. They have en- 
dured infinite toils and perils, and they bring invaluable 
tidings, for which their majesties ought to give thanks 
to God and rejoice.” Yet some of those for whom he 
humbled himself to the dust had been his enemies, and 
were in no small degree responsible for his fallen 
fortunes. 

From his deathbed he appealed again for justice to 
his men, but appealed in vain. “I have done all that I 
could do,” he wrote; “I leave the rest to God, whom I 
have ever found propitious to me in my necessities.” 
His remaining days were given to preparation for the 
final voyage across “the vaster sea.” 

Concluding his account of the career of Columbus, 
the historian refers to the attempts made in recent years 
to vindicate the conduct of Ferdinand, and contends 
that to screen such injustice—in so eminent a character 
—from the reprobation of mankind is to deprive history 
of one of its most important uses. The ingratitude of 
Ferdinand should stand recorded in its fullest extent, he 
asserts, and endure thruout all time, for his treatment of 
the illustrious Genoese, who had not even the consola- 
tion of knowing the extent of the service he had ren- 
dered to the world. 

“What vision of glory would have broken on his mind 
could he have known that he’ had indeed discovered a 
new continent, equal to the whole of the Old World in 
magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans from all 
the earth hitherto known by civilized man! And how 
would his magnanimous spirit have been consoled, 
amidst the afflictions of age and the cares of penury, 
the neglect of a fickle public and the injustice of an un- 
grateful king, could he have anticipated the splendid em- 
pires which were to spread over the beautiful world he 
had discovered; and the nations and tongues and 
languages which were to fill its lands with his renown, 
and revere and bless his name to the latest posterity.” 

“Lest they forget,” children in the United States are 
given certain holidays during the year to honor Wash- 
ington, the patriots, Bunker Hill, Independence; across 
the border young Canadians keep the king’s birthday 
and New Dominion; and, no doubt, in other divisions 
of the continent there are red-letter days in the school 
calendar in connection with the history of the country, 
but there is no general day when all sections of the 
world Columbus discovered could unite in acknowledging 
their common debt of gratitude. In the utilitarian age 
time is such a valuable asset that a day can ill be spared, 
and the grand celebration of 1892 probably expressed 
the pent-up emotions of four centuries. It is a long 
time to look forward to 2292—too long to incite en- 
thusiasm in the present generation—and yet the sugges- 
tion that an annual celebration be held may not be ap- 
proved, even tho its purpose be to “revere and bless the 
name” of the discoverer of America. 

Magellan, cruising until the vast expanse of the South- 
ern ocean lay before him; Menendez, who “greatly served 
the crown of Spain in the conquest of the Indies;” Her- 
nando De Soto, who, with priests, cavaliers, cross-bow- 
men, arquebusiers and Indians, wandered thru boundless 
wastes till he reached the banks of the Mississippi; the 
Cabots, father and son; Jacques Cartier; Las Casas, the 


preferred. Name all familiar articles made of fur. 
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friend of the Indians; Marquette; De La Salle; Cham- 
plain—here are but a few of the many Catholic dis- 
coverers and explorers whose exploits and adventures 
outrival the most glowing tales of fiction, and afford 
the mind a vast relief from narrow environments and 
small achievements.—Donahoe’s. 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Amos W. Farnuam, Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and 
Training School. 


The first of a series of lessons on the world as a 
whole, given after a study of home geography and 
before the systematic study of continents, is begun. 

A large globe, the larger the better, for class use, 
and small globes for individual use, are indispensable 


for this work. Six-inch globes, listed at $3 a dozen, 
may be obtained at a discount. Globes should be free 
from all attachments, astronomical and otherwise, and 
placed so that the north pole points north. 

. These lessons are given to teach (a) the shape 
of the earth; (b) that the shape of the earth in part 
determines the hot, temperate and cold belts; (c) that 
the different heat belts determine human activities; and 
(d) that every region studied may have its proper 
world setting as well as its local setting. 

Alaska is studied first because (a) it is far north and 
therefore has a cold climate; (b) its cold climate has a 
marked influence on its plants and animals; (c) the 
aborigines live primitive lives which appeal to the chil- 
dren; (d) it is a part of our continent, and (e) under 
our flag. 

The children’s home should first be located, for ex- 
ample, Oswego, at the mouth of the Oswego River, 
on Lake Ontario. 

The work is introduced by a consideration of seal- 
skin. Some article of sealskin, as a mitten or a collar 
or a cap, should be shown. Children should be asked 
to tell what the garment is, of what it is made (fur), in 
what season fur garments are worn, and why fur is 
Note 
that fur garments differ in color, and in the fineness, 
length and thickness of fur. Hence there are differ- 
ent kinds of fur. This is sealskin. What is its color? 
What is the degree of fineness, length and thickness 
of this fur? Show a picture of a seal; tell what it is 
and say that the body covering of this animal is like 
this. fur. Note the geographical environment of the 
seal. Let children determine the weather and state 
what season of ours it is most like. Teacher says that 
where the seal lives snow and ice are found thruout 
the year. Children observe how the seal is fitted for 
living in a cold region, 

Location on globe of region from which sealskin 
is obtained—the northern shores of Alaska, notably the 
Pribilof Islands, St. Paul and St. George, in Behring 
Sea. Those shores and islands are parts of a great 
country called Alaska. Teacher writes this (and all 
new words) on blackboard. Children pronounce and 
spell that they may be able to use the term both in 
oral and in written reproduction. Trace Alaskan boun- 
daries on globe, noting the decision of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can boundary commission of October 20, 1903, 

Alaska, meaning “great country,” is the name given 
by the native islanders to the mainland. Alaska has 
many hundred miles of seacoast. It would have taken 
the native islanders very many days to paddle their kay- 
aks the length of the Alaskan coast. No wonder they 
called that land “great country.” Direction of Alaska 
from our home. Children point and walk in this direc- 
tion. 

In the cold waters of the region north of us may be 
found many seals of different kinds. But the one of 
most interest to us is the fur seal, valued for its soft, 
warm fur. The fur seals live in the sea during the 


greater part of the year; but in the spring, when the 
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breeding season comes, they congregate in great num- 
bers on the Pribilof Islands. 

Our government, to protect its fur industry, limits the 
permission to kill seals to one single company; and 
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Fur Seals Among the Rocks Near the Coast of One of 
the Pribilof Islands. (From Tarr and McMurry’s 
Complete Geography.) 


this company must take only a certain number of male 
seals annually. 

For it had been found that during a brief period of 
five years the prodigious number of 4,000,000 seals had 
been slaughtered, and that at this rate the seals would 
soon be exterminated. As it is there is great danger 
of these animals becoming extinct, because our govern- 
ment has no control over the open sea, where any one 
may capture seals swimming about in search of food. 
Hence the sealing industry has been suspended for a 
term of years. 

Sealskins, salted, dried and baled,.are taken from 
Alaska to London by way of San Francisco, where 
the long hairs are plucked and the fur is dyed a rich 
brown color. When colored they are exported to the 
cities of New York, Paris and St. Petersburg, where 
they are manufactured. These cities are the world’s 
chief markets for fur garments. 

The story of seal fisheries, as told by the teacher, 
reproduced by children orally and in writing. 

Climate of Alaska. Note the relative temparture of 
northern, central and southern Alaska. Compare the 
climate of southern Alaska with the climate of the 
children’s home in summer, and the climate of northern 
Alaska with the climate of their home in winter. Note 
that Alaskan climate is modified by the prevailing 
westerly winds that carry the temperature of the mild 
Pacific to a considerable distance inland, so that south 
of the Yukon some of the more hardy cultivated plants, 
such as barley, potatoes, cabbages and turnips, may be 
grown. The long Arctic day is also a factor to be con- 
sidered in Alaskan climate. Teacher see the article on 


Driving Off Fur Seals for Slaughter. (From Tarr and 
MeMurry’s Complete Geography.) 


Alaska in Lippincott’s New Gazetteer of the World, also 
study temperature and rainfall maps in Longmans’ New 
School Atlas, latest edition, so far as the study relates 
to Alaska. 

Note plant life; kinds, quantity, quality. Compare 
with plant life in the region of the children’s home. 

Animal life. Kinds, their food, manner of obtain- 
ing food, their color and its significance, and their use 
to man. The most useful animal in Alaska is the rein- 
deer, introduced from Siberia by Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
in the fall of 1891. The first importation numbered only 
sixteen. With other importations and the natural in- 
crease there are today more than eight thousand domes- 
ticated reindeer in Alaska. These yield rich milk and 
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when slaughtered their flesh, like beef, makes excellent 
food. Their skins furnish bedding, robes and clothing 
material. The reindeer is also a beast of burden, being 
far more teachable and trustworthy than Eskimo dogs. 
They are also swifter, have greater power of endurance, 
and can procure their own food (reindeer moss) wher- 
ever they halt. A doe four years old will sell at the 
Alaskan gold mines for $75; if trained to the sledge it 
will sell for twice as much. The care and uses of the 
reindeer are lifting the Eskimo to a higher plane: of civ- 
ilization. 

Thruout the work lead the children to compare the 
new with the related old. 

The aborigines. Show pictures of the Eskimos. 
word Eskimo means “eater of raw flesh.” 

Teacher reproduces the picture on the blackboard. 
From a study of the picture children determine (a) 
the material of which the houses are made; note their 
form, general plan, and infer reasons in each case; (b) 
the material of which their clothing is made, and infer 
the source of the material; note the style of dress, and 
that the adult and child are dressed alike; (c) their 
means of travel—dogs and sledges. (Snowshoes, boats 
and reindeer are also used. When each?) 

What is the material used for fuel and lights? 


The 


What 


(From Tarr 
and McMurry’s Complete Geography.) 


is the Eskimo’s food and how is it procured? Lead 
children to see how the Eskimo has adapted himself to 
his environment. Why does he build his igloo of snow 
and ice? Why dome-shaped, with a long, low entrance? 
Why does he wear fur clothing? Why not wear wool 
clothing? Why does he use dogs and reindeer as beasts 
of burden? Why not use horses and oxen? Why use 
oil for fuel and light? Why not use wood? Why 
does he use fish and other flesh for food? Why does he 
eat much of the flesh raw? Why does he not eat bread 
and other vegetables? How many days would it take 
us to go to the land of the Eskimo? 

Children make crayon, pencil or brush drawings of 
igloos, kayaks, sledges, snowshoes, etc. THese may be 
made to illustrate their written reproductions. 

A free use of good and appropriate pictures, as well 
as of blackboard drawings, should be made by the 
teacher. 

-Read Jane Andrews’ story of Agoonack, in “Seven 
Little Sisters.” 

Further work on Alaskan products may include: 

Gold. Show some article of gold, preferably a gold 
coin. Children tell what other things are made of 
gold. Show pictures of the miining regions. Locate 
Juneau and Nome City on the globe. 

Juneau has probably the largest quartz mill in the 
world. At Cape Nome the gold is found in the beach 
sands. Men have rushed to Alaskan gold fields hoping 
to become rich in a short time. In their mad scramble 
they have suffered many hardships. In the. regions trav- 
eled there were no roads over the mountains nor across 
the plains, no bridges over the streams, in many in- 
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stances no boats, and no houses where food and shelter 
might be had. Much snow and ice had to be encoun- 
tered, low temperatures endured, and often lack of fuel. 
Men carried heavy burdens when frostbitten and in an 
exhausted condition. After months of life in the gold 
tegions under such adverse conditions a few brought 
home fortunes, but the rest of them came back no 
richer than they went, disappointed and discouraged. . 


Miners Fording the Icy Waters of an Alaskan River on 
Their Way to the Gold Mines. Two of Them Are 
Harnessed to a Wagon Containing Their Sup- 
plies. (From Tarr and McMurry’s 
Complete Geography.) 


Story of perils and hardships incident to a journey 
to those gold fields told by teacher, reproduced orally 
and in writing by the children. 

By what route is gold brought from Alaska to San 
Francisco and what is done with it? 

Salmon. Salmon fisheries, Yukon River (locate on 
globe). Material used: Picture of salmon, unopened 
can of Yukon River salmon, pictures of various stages 
of this industry. Story of the salmon fisheries repro- 
duced orally and in writing. 

Tell children that we bought Alaska thirty-nine years 
ago and paid a great amount of gold money for it. ($7,- 
200,000. Purchased of Russia in 1867.) 

Summary work on Alaska in lecture room with 
lantern slides. 

Children have learned the effect of Alaskan climate on 
plant life, animal life and on human activities and hu- 
man development. 

The rigors of the climate have kept the Eskimo in 
his infancy and reduced his life to mere existence. 
His primitive ways of doing things are of greater in- 
terest to children than are the most intelligent ways of 


Hundreds of Salmon in a Cannery. (From Tarr and 
McMurry’s Complete Geography.) 


a civilized people. The Eskimo’s hut, clothing and rein- 

deer sledge are more attractive than the banker’s resi- 

dence, Parisian costumes and the Empire State Express. 


THE NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


On June 16 President Roosevelt signed the bill passed 
by the United States congress admitting Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory into the union as one state with the 
name of Oklahoma. ‘When the people of these terri- 
tories adopt a constitution in conformity to the constitu- 
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tion of the United States the new state will formally 
become a member of the union, which will make the 
forty-sixth state. 

The new state of Oklahoma will have a population 
of a million and a half of people. It will have an area 
of 69,700 square miles. Formerly this entire territory 
was called Indian Territory. In 1890 the territory of 
Oklahoma was carved out of the western part and the 
public strip known as No Man’s Land. This. country 
was thrown open to settlement in April, 1900, and in 
one day 50,000 settlers rushed into the territory and 
occupied the lands. Migration has been rapid ever since 
and a large part of the country has been developed and 
cities have been built and railroads constructed within 
its borders. 

One thing that will make Oklahoma different from 
any other state will be its large Indian population. There 
are nearly 100,000 Indians within its borders, but prac- 
tically all of these are living under civilized conditions. 

The new state will include over 6,000 miles Df rail- 
road in operation, and will have ten cities of from 10,000 
to 25,000 population. 

Oklahoma will boast of great and varied resources. 
Agriculture and stock raising are the chief occupations 
of the people. Corn, wheat, oats, cotton and potatoes 
are the staples. Two crops of potatoes are raised on 
the same land in one year. The town of Ardmore has 
for years been known as the largest market for raw 
cotton in the United States. It is noted for its tre- 
menduous oil production, thousands of wells being now 
in operation and new territory is continually being de- 
veloped. A fine quality of coal underlays an area 
estimated by the Interior department as 400,000 square 
miles, and large companies have operated coal mines 
in this region for years. A beautiful granite has been 
found in vast quantities, and lesser quantities of iron 
ore; also cement and copper have been found over the 
state. In a few years Oklahoma will be in a class with 
the great states like Illinois and Iowa. 


DIAMONDS IMPORTED INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Thirty-five million dollars’ worth of diamonds were 
imported into the United States in the fiscal year 1906, 
against $27,000,000 in 1905, $19,000,000 in 1904 and $26,- 
000,000, in 1903, says the New York Tribune. These 
figures, just announced by the bureau of statistics of 
the department of commerce and labor, show that the 
importation of diamonds in 1906 was of greater value 
than in any earlier year in the history of our import 
trade. 

About $10,500,000 worth of diamonds imported in 1906 
were uncut, to be prepared for use by the diamond-cut- 
ting establishments of the United States, while over 
$24,000,000 worth were cut but not set. 

Practically all the diamonds imported into the United 
States, while the product of the African mines, are im- 
ported direct from European countries. Of the $10,- 
500,000 worth of uncut diamonds imported in 1906 nearly 
$7,000,000 worth came from the United Kingdom and 
about $2,000,000 worth from Belgium, while of the $24,- 
250,000 worth of cut diamonds imported in that year 
$10,000,000 worth were from the Netherlands, the great 
diamond-cutting country of the world; $5,000,000 worth 
from France, $4,500,000 from Belgium and $4,500,000 from 
the United Kingdom. 

In addition to the $35,000,000 worth of diamonds im- 
ported in 1906 there were brought into the United 
States over $5,000,000 worth of other precious stones, 
cut but not set, including natural pearls, thus making the 
total value of precious stones brought into the United 
States in the year just ended over $40,000,000, against 
about $33,000,000 worth in 1905 and $31,000,000 in 1903. 
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Study 


SOME PLANTS OF CURIOUS PATTERN 
Atice JEAN Patterson, Normal, 


Every one has seen pond scum, that green, foamy mass 
which frequently covers the surface of pools and small 
lakes. There is a notion abroad that in some myste- 
rious way frogs are the originators of the bubbling mass. 
But while these croakers often dwell in the same waters, 
they are in no way responsible for the existence of the 
scum, for this is composed of numerous small plants. 

To the unaided eye these curious plants appear as a 
tangle of threads; some as delicate as the finest silk 
fiber, others coarse, harsh and hair-like. It is only 
when we examine them with the aid of a good micro- 
scope that we discover the wonderful structure and rare 
beauty of these dainty forms. The microscope reveals, 
too, that what seemed to be a homogeneous mass of 
threads is made up of several different species whose 
individuality stands out as distinctly as do the different 
kinds of trees in a forest. 

Among the prettiest of these are the spirogyras, 
which are of a light green color and of a soft, velvety 
touch. One thread is built of cylindrical cells fastened 
end to end, forming a magnificent chain fit for the neck 
of a fairy princess. 

Every cell has within it dainty green bands which 
stretch from one end to the other in the form of a 
spiral staircase. Some threads have two, others three, 
while some have as many as a dozen of these bands 
crossing and recrossing each other as they wind about, 
forming exquisite patterns of diamond figures mar- 
velous in their regularity. The bands are not perfectly 
smooth. but are embellished here and there with bright 
dots and shining nodules. The material of which they 
are made is exactly like the green part of the leaves of 
higher plants and is known as chlorophyll. The chloro- 
phyll bands perform the same work for the delicate 
spirogyra that the leaves do for the tree, that is, they 
manufacture food for the entire organism. The water 
and other raw material needed in making the foods are 
absorbed thru the thin walls of the cells. The work of 
breaking up these materials into their elements and re- 
uniting these into new compounds, the foods, goes on 
constantly in the sunlight 

Altho this dainty plant has no flowers nor seeds, it 
manages in a very simple way to produce new plants 
like itself. When a cell has grown to a certain size it 
divides into two parts straight across the middle. Each 
half now becomes a new cell, which grows as large as 


III. The Star-Pattern Zygnema. 


IV. Some Threads Oscillaria, a and 
b Moving. VI. 
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the original one, Usually these cells remain fastened 
together, making the chain longer and longer. Now and _ 
then, however, one of the new cells breaks away from 
its mates and begins life for itself, thus starting a new 
filament. 

In company with the spirogyra is the zignema, a plant . 
of an altogether different pattern. Instead.of the dainty 
ribbon spirals this plant has its chlorophyll arranged 
in magnificent stars, two swinging by delicate green 
cords from the walls of every cell. The cells are joined 
end to end as they are in the spirogyra, so that in one 
filament there are hundreds of stars shining in a long 
row. 

The zygnema produces new plants just as its spiraled 
neighbor does, by simple division of the cells. Both 
of these plants, however, know that a day of adversity 
may overtake them. The summer drought may dry 
up the water of the pond, leaving nothing but a tangle 
of withered threads where the plants had grown so 
abundantly, or the cold of winter may crush the life 
out of the dainty cells. To guard against extinction in 
either of these ways the plants have made a wise pro- 
vision. Some time during the summer two threads float- 
ing side by side send out from their cells tiny projec- 
tions like small knobs. These knobs grow until two of 
them meet, then the end walls are broken down and a 
passage is formed from a cell in one filament to a cell 
in another. Two more meet, and this continues till the 
passage tubes are found like the rounds of a ladder all 
the way along between the two threads. Now all the 
beautiful spirals or stars, as the case may be, break up 
into small bits and the contents of one cell empties into 
the other. The mixture of material from the two cells 
organizes itself into a small roundish body with a thick 
brown covering. This is a spore, which corresponds 
somewhat to the seed of a higher plant. This minute 
tbody drops to the bottom of the pond. If the water 
dries up it remains unharmed, or it may blow with the 
dust to new fields. Freezing does not injure it. When 
conditions of moisture and temperature are right the 
spore bursts into life and soon the delicate threads with 
their curious patterns are again floating in the water. 

Covering small sticks and stones in the ponds, or 
clustered in the bottom of watering troughs like bluish 
green jelly, is another of these interesting plants. The 
bit of jelly when highly magnified proves to be a mass 
of innumerable threads, each composed of small cells 
thru which the blue-green chlorophyll is scattered in tiny 
granules. Perhaps the most wonderful thing about this 
plant is that it moves. Slowly yet surely the check- 
ered threads vibrate back and forth like pendulums, 
or, bending the first three or four cells of each thread 
first in one direction, then in another, they push their 
way forward thru the water. How they manage to do 
this is not easily explained nor understood. The move- 
ments are real enough, however, and for this reason the 
plant is called oscillaria. ‘ 


A Water Net. 
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Floating with the oscillaria or gliding among the 
green tangle of spirogyra are thousands of diatoms, 
plants of the canoe pattern. The dainty boats move 
slowly along thru the water till as you watch- them 
you are half inclined to believe that they belong to 
tribes of fairy boatmen who are carrying their mer- 
chandise from one port to another. The tiny crafts 
show the greatest variety of forms, from long, pointed 
gondolas to wide-bottomed flatboats: The color of the 
cargoes differs too among the different individuals, some 
bearing yellowish green loads, others spotted brown 
ones, and still others amber yellow. 

The diatoms are interesting not only because of their 
curious forms but because of the covering of each boat- 
like cell. This covering is a shell made chiefly of silica, 
a hard, glass-like substance. It is this that has the 
fine hair-like markings shown in the diagrams. When 
the plants die the firm hard shells do not decay, but re- 
main intact for an indefinite number of years. When- 
ever the diatoms are plentiful the shells accumulate in 
great numbers on the bottom of the pond or body of 


V. The Boat-like Diatoma. 


water. There seems to be little doubt that the accu- 
mulation of these shells on the floor of the sea during 
former geological times formed some of the silecious 
tocks, that are now used in making many of the polish- 
ing powders that are bought and sold in our markets. 
The water nets are as curious and interesting as the 
diatoms. These plants have fastened their cells to- 
gether so as to form a net of five-sided meshes as regu- 
lar as if a water nymph had carefully measured and ex- 
ecuted the delicate bit of lace. With sharp eyes you 
will be able to find the pretty green nets of all sizes, 


"II. Stages of Fruiting Spirogyra. (a) The Forming of 
the Knob-like Projections. (b) The Union of the Cells. 
(c) The Fully Developed Spores. 


from those no larger than a pin point to others an inch 
in diameter. 

Why Mother Nature chooses to hide these fantastic 
yet beautiful patterns in the humble, almost unnoticed 
plants nobody knows. That she has done so is evident 
enough, and that it pays to search them out no one 
will doubt who has ever had a chance to take a peep at 
them. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS 


Insects are little creatures. The chinchbug, the moth, 
the scale don’t look as if they possessed large potential- 
ities of harm. The capacity for mischief of animals de- 
pends more on the numbers than on their size. The 
extermination of all the destructive insects in the United 
States would save the people enough to defray all the 
annual expenses of the national] government, including 
pensions and the maintenance of the army and navy, 
and, in course of time, to extinguish the national debt. 
The annual expense account of the government is about 
$700,000,000. The ravages of insects cause an estimated 
yearly loss of about $785,000,000. 

The insect whose depredations are most extensive 
and costly is the chinchbug. Altho only a third of an 
inch long, it exacts from the country’s farmers an annual 
tax of $60,000,000. It damages the wheat and corn crop 
$20,000,000 each. The rest of its levy it divides among 
the lesser cereals. The energetic grasshopper costs us 
about $50,000,000 a year. Possessed of an omnivorous 
appetite the grasshopper devours corn, wheat, rye, grass, 
pillages orchards and attacks almost every other kind of 
vegetation with perfect impartiality. 

The third most destructive of American insects is the 
Hessian fly. The American people have several reasons 
for cherishing a grudge against the hireling Hessian 
troops who fought against their ancestors in the Revolu- 
tionary war. Not the least is that they may have 
brought over this fly. It is a tiny insect whose maggots 
feed on young wheat and cause an annual shrinkage in 
the crop of 50,000,000 bushels, having a value of about 
$40,000,000. The corn root worm, the corn ear worm, 
the cotton boll weevil and the codling moth run one 
another close for fourth place. They cost the country 
about $20,000,000 each. Then there are the army worm, 
whose spoliations cost $15,000,000 a year; the San Jose 
scale, the grain weevil, the cabbage worm, and many 
others of their kind which the country would be better 
off without. 

The predatory insect, as the foregoing figures show, 
is a leading economical and industrial problem. Many 
attempts have been made to exterminate different spe- 
cies, but all have proved vain. Their ravages are 
checked by spraying and other means, but not stopped. 
The agricultural department has long peen conducting 
extensive experiments to find ways to get rid of the 
more destructive insects, and there is reason to hope it 
will ultimately be successful. It would be surprising 
if modern science, which has accomplished se many 
wonders in other fields, should find itself wholly unable 
to cope with some of the smallest of living creatures. 


CALIFORNIA’S GRAPE INDUSTRY 


Upward of 250,000 acres are devoted to grape culture 
in California, which state produces more than two- 
thirds of the entire grape output of the country, the 
annual production of wine being over 30,000,000 gallons. 
At a conservative estimate the raisin and wine industries 
of California, in vineyards, cellars, cooperage, distil- 


leries, machinery and capital to carry on the business, 
represent an investment of at least $85,000,000. The 
dry and sweet wines produeed in the last ten years 
amount to 255,000,000 gallons, an annual average of 
25,000,000 gallons, and the brandy produced during the 
same time amounted to about 26,850,000 gallons.—Scien- 
tific American. 
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Construction Work 


AUTUMN PICTURES WITH THE 
SCISSORS 


Miss OLIveE WILts, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Manistee, Mich. 


In September when school opens the world is so rich 
with beautiful things to study, draw and paint that we 
feel impelled to rush in and gather the harvest as rap- 
idly as possible before all the glorious color is cov- 


ered with the great white blanket and soft neutral tones 
of winter. 

There is an untiring interest and pleasure in the au- 
tumn flowers, grasses, leaves and landscape, and of 
course these lessons call for color, color, color—that 
special joy of every child; but as we work with color 
we now and then introduce a lesson on cutting so 
that later in the season the pupils may be prepared for 
picture making with the scissors. The first few lessons 
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must be cutting straight lines, circles, squares, et¢., then 
simple leaves, flowers and fruits. 
dle the scissors with ease. 

To secure the best results let each child have a study 


They must first than- 


Fig of 


laid on a sheet of paper on his own desk. Urge them to 
cut all in one piece, not leaving chips of paper all over 
the desk. Often a child will be seen placing his cutting 
back in the block and showing with much pride that it 
fits perfectly. You will find almost invariably that the 
child using this method will have the best results. Does 
it not tend to keep the subject in the mind as a whole, 
and when cutting two or more objects the relation of 
one to the other much better than when there is a bit 
chipped here and there? 

A lesson the children very much enjoy is that on 
comparison of leaves and fruit. For the lesson illus- 
trated in Fig. I. the teacher pinned two leaves on one 
piece of paper, telling the child to choose and cut the 
one he wished, the teacher then guessing the one he 
had cut. 

Fig. II. is one child’s cutting of two leaves, showing 
how they are cut in one piece. 


Why does a child invariably draw an apple as -per- 
fectly round? A lesson with apples numbered as we 
did the*leaves often helps'the pupil to closer observa- 
tion of the form. Have from’one to four apples of va- 
rious shapes to choose from. ; 

Now we talk of the harvest time, a season so full of 
interesting subjects for picture making, a time when 
the children look back over their happy vacation time, 
much of which has been spent in the country. They 
talk of the planting, growing and harvesting season, of 
fruits, grains and vegetables...Fig. III. is one child’s 


picture of gathering the apples; Fig. IV., bringing the 


apples to market. 
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RELATED CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


‘Epwarp F. Worst, Principal Yale Practice School, 
Chicago Normal. 


If the term “constructive work” is going to antagonize 

any one with whom you come in contact avoid using it. 
Because of its close relation to other subjects taught in 
our primary grades it may often be called number, geog- 
raphy, literature or history. 
’ If visitors to your school wish to see a lesson in pri- 
mary number it would be well to show them to a 
room where an exertise in constructive work is in opera- 
tion, but because of the valuable number work growing 
out of the construction call it a number lesson.. If per- 
haps others happen in and wish to see primary language 
take them to another room where a similar lesson to 
the one in number is being worked out and call it a 
language lesson. These points will be brought out in 
the exercises which follow. 

There is perhaps no line of work in our public 
schools that is so poorly taught as the constructive work. 


‘This is partially due to the fact that so few see its 


value as a related subject. It is usually set off by it- 
self and only when some pretty form is turned out is 
it called constructive work. 

There is a growth along this line, and to make a 
success of the work one must begin at the beginning. 
Those in charge of young children must keep the work 
so systematized that each exercise will involve some- 
thing new and at the same time give opportunity for 
practicing such steps as have already been given in pre- 
vious exercises. 

It is not the plan to dictate every exercise with no 
opportunity for originality on the part of the child. 
But before he can accomplish much he must receive a 
certain amount of instruction. 

There are a number of ways in which this work may 
be presented. In the very beginning young children be- 
fore having any experience with the ruler are given 
pieces of paper the exact sizes they are to use, and the 
work to a certain extent dictated. After a little experi- 
ence in making, a completed exercise made by the 
teacher may be shown the class and the pupils asked to 
make one like it. But it should not be too different from 
the ones made some time previous by the pupils. 

Pupils may be given material and without suggestion 
asked to make something which will illustrate certain 
parts of a lesson in literature or history. 

Sometimes it is a good plan to write full directions of 
what is to be made on the blackboard and the pupils 
asked to follow the written directions. 

Very early in the work children should be taught to 
understand the working drawings placed on the board. 
When this is understood the drawings may be placed on 
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the board by the teacher at some convenient time and 
the pupils asked to make the completed object from the 
drawing. 

To give pupils good practical number it is some- 
times well to ask the class to double each dimension 
given in the drawing, or if one day a box four inches 
square and one inch deep is made with the help of the 
teacher the next day it would be well to ask the pupils 
to work out a box three inches square and one inch 
deep. 

In the very beginning use paper freely. Children like 
to illustrate their stories in freehand cuttings. Then, 
too, it is a very inexpensive medium and may be used 
in their foldings and first ruler exercises. Almost any 
kind of paper is usable—drawing paper, folding bristol 
board, wallpaper and manila of various weights. These 
may be secured of Bradner Smith, Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Butler Paper Co., Monroe street, Chicago, or 
Flanagan, Wabash avenue, Chicago. Thomas Charles, 
on Wabash avenue, also keeps a very fine assortment 
of materials for work along this line. 

To make good paste dissolve one teaspoonful of alum 
in one quart of cold water. Add two cups of flour and 
as much resin as can be put on a dime. Stir well to 
prevent lumps. Pour this mixture into a pan contain- 
ing one cup of boiling water. Boil until thick. (About 
three minutes.) Add a little oil of cloves and oil of 
sassafras. (The latter is not necessary, but gives a 
pleasant odor.) Put into jars and cool. This makes 
about two quarts of paste. 

In the following exercises do not fail to develop all 
the number and language possible: 


BEGINNING FIRST GRADE FOLDINGS 


A Dictated Folding Exercise 
Square Prism or Chalk Box 


Material: Nine-inch square of drawing paper or ma- 
nila. Hold your paper up in front of you. What shape 
is it? How many corners has it? What kind of cor- 
ners? (Square.) Find the two upper corners; the 
right upper corner; the left upper corner. Find the two 
lower corners; the right lower corner; the left lower 
corner. 

Hiow many edges has the square? What can you say 
of their length? (All the same.) Find the upper edge; 
lower; left; right. Hold the square by right and 
left edges. Fold paper so the edges meet. Crease. 
What is the shape of your paper? (Fig. 2. Rectangle.) 
How many corners has it? What kind of corners? 
Hiow many edges? Are the edges of the rectangle the 
same as those of the square? 

Open the paper. (Fig. 3.) How many rectangles are 
there in the opened paper? What part of the square 
is each rectangle? Find the crease made by folding. 
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Fold the right edge of the paper over to the crease; 
the left edge. Unfold the paper. How many rectangles 
are there now? (Fig. 4.) What part of the square is 
each rectangle? Hold the paper so the creases run from 
right to left. Repeat previous dictation. Unfold. Into 
what is the paper divided? (Fig. 5.) How many 
squares? How many rows of squares? How many 
squares in a row? How many squares in two rows? 
How many squares in three rows? Hiow many squares 
in four rows? 

Cut along continuous lines. To make Fig. 6 lay 
squares 2, 4 and 1 on 3 and paste; squares 7, 8 and 5 
on 6 and paste. To make Fig. 7 cut away squares 1 
and 4. Paste ends as in Fig. 6. : 

The following are a few exercises growing out of the 


square prism. It will be remembered that all continuous 
lines are to be cut. 

In Fig. 8 lay square 2 of both front and back rows 
so it covers square 3. Fold squares 1 and 4 so that the 
cut edges overlap horizontally. 

In Figs. 9 and 11 use row of squares cut away for 
rockers. 

In Fig. 12 the row of squares cut away is used for 
sides and back of settle. 

To this list of exercises numerous others may be 
added, such as chairs, beds, tables, baskets, etc. 


ADVANCED FIRST OR BEGINNING SECOND 
GRADES 

After the first four month of school it is well to 
introduce the ruler. 

If possible secure rulers that have only the whole inch 
divisions. Strips of heavy bristol board make very good 
rulers for beginners. By using these the teacher may 
have several sets, one marked off into inch divisions, an- 
other into inch and half-inch divisions, etc. These may 
be placed in the hands of the children as they pro- 
gress in the work. 

The first exercise with the ruler is nothing more than 
the drawing of lines, as, for example, draw four lines 
each two inches long, four more each three inches long, 
four. each four inches, and so on up to six. 

How many of the two-inch lines may be made of the 
six-inch line? Of the four-inch line? Of the three- 
inch line? How many of the three-inch lines may be 


made of the six-inch line? The six-inch line is how 
much longer than the four-inch line? The above illus- 
trate only a few of the questions which may be asked 
in a number lesson on lines. 

The old-fashioned paper chain for schoolroom decora- 
tion makes a very good constructive lesson. 

Take a piece of paper 12 by 5 inches. 

Place paper so long edge is parallel with front edge 
of desk. Along this edge place dot at 1-inch mark, at 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 inch marks. 

In the same manner place dots on opposite edge. 
Connect corresponding dots and cut along line of con- 
nection. 

Shades of colored paper cut into squares and arranged 
according to shade makes not only a very interesting 
constructive lession but also a very valuable number 
lesson. 

Fig. 15 represents 4-inch, 3-inch, 2-inch and 1-inch 
squares mounted. 

How many 2-inch squares may be made of the 4-inch 
square? How many of the 1-inch squares may be made 
of the 3-inch square? Continue the questioning. 

Squares may be cut on which to mount autumn leaves 
and flowers. (Fig. 16.) Tie several together and hang 
in room for decoration. 

Rectangular pieces of heavy paper and light bristol 
board may be used for mounting seeds, taking all those 
carried by the wind, those carried by animals, etc. 
(Fig. 17.) 

Paper strips may be prepared by the pupils for mat 
weaving. See June number of School Century. 

In this stage of the work do not ask pupils to work 
with smaller divisions than the inch. 

Fig. 18 shows a drawing of a thread winder. As many 
of the exercises will be tied instead of pasted, thread, 
string or colored yarns will be of great value. 

Fig. 19 shows basket based on square and tied at 
corners, 


THIRD GRADE OR ADVANCED SECOND 
GRADE 


It must be understood if pupils have never done con- 
structive work it might be well to begin in a third 
grade with first grade work. 

If the work has been carried on the circle make is a 
very good exercise for a third grade. (Fig. 20.) 

Draw a rectangle 7 inches by 14 inch. 

Place rectangle with 7-inch edge parallel with front 
edge of desk. Place dots % inch from short edges. 
Divide the space between dots just placed into 1-inch 
divisions. Place dots on opposite long edge the same. 
Connect corresponding dots. 

With scissors perforate first intersecting line in center 
Fig. 20-A. The other dots mark the half-inch divisions. 

Place pin on center of one intersecting line. Use 
pin as pivot and swing pencil around it. The distance 
between pencil and pin is the radius of circle. In exer- 
cises with circle-maker children learn circumference, 
diameter and radius of a circle. These exercises afford 
excellent number lessons in comparison. 

When a 4-inch circle is called for 2 inches is used on 
the circle-maker. A 6-inch circle calls for 3 inches, 
etc. 

Fig. 21 shows an exercise in colored paper and circles 
of various sizes. 

Fig. 22 shows an exercise in circles and squares. 

Fig. 23 shows a way for making a circular basket. 

Draw a 2-inch circle within a 5-inch, using the same 
center. 

Fold circle into eighths or sixteenths, as shown in - 
drawing. Cut along dotted lines. 

Unfold. When pasting allow the parts to overlap. 

Cut strip 14 inches long and 1 inch wide. 

Crease in center lengthwise. 

Paste around top, allowing one-half inside the bas- 
ket, the other outside. 

For seat work have pupils make another basket, in- 
dependent of teacher, 4 inches high. 
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1. O Sep -tem-ber! O Sep-tem-ber! Do you hear the Bob White call? O Sep-tem ber! O Sep-tem-ber! 


Fine. CHORUS. 


Do you know ’tis ear - ly fall? All the leavesturn red to greet you, And we allcome out to 
D. C. Repeat stanza. 
a 
meet you, But Jack Frost, how will he treat you In the ear-ly days of fall? ... 
Oh September, Oh September, Oh September, Oh September, 
Do you hear the school-bells ring? : Do you see birds on the wing? 
Song of the Leaves. 
MOTION SONG. 
Laura R. Smith. TT. B. Weaver. 
1.A bright lit-tle leaf on a ma - ple tree Said, “How the cold winds 


I'd like to fly off in the arms of the air, So a-way and a-way [I'll Oa 


Fly, fly, fly! A - way we So the wee leaves spread their 
ti - ny sails, And came down from the tree so _ high,..... And came down from the tree so_ high. 
2. ' “Tweet, tweet, tweet!” 
A great brown leaf on an old oak tree And a sweet little song was heard, 
Said: “Who is afraid of snow? Oh what is so sweet on an autumn day 
I’d like to fly over the meadow today; As the song of a little bird? 
So blow, old North Wind, blow!” As the song of a little bird? 
“Blow, blow, blow!” 4 
That’s what the oak leaf said, 3 
So they all danced about for many an hour sleepy wood 
Before they would go to bed, 
. Before they would go to bed. And they fluttered away on that cold autumn day 
As they waved Jack Frost good-by. 
3. “Oh, oh, oh! 
The weeping willow, in love, bended low To the ground we now must go!” 
To shelter a poor little bird; So the little leaves sang a sweet lullaby; 
- The soft silver leaves fluttered down one by one, For ’tis winter-time, you know; 
And a sweet little song was heard, For ’tis winter-time, you know. 
Mabel and Her Friend “Yes, I should like to, but I promised to help mother 
(Work Before Play) today. You know she is sick.” 


“Mabel,” said Mary one day as they walked home from ‘Mary coaxed, but it was no use. Little Mabel had 
school, “wouldn’t you like to go home with me and see promised to help mother and nothing could make her 
my new rabbit?” ; 


forget it. 


T. B. Weaver. 
4 a 
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(Contiuned From Page 110.) 
gogy in its different branches—school management, meth- 
ods and principles, history and psychology, keeping in 
touch with the real progress of the times and discrimi- 
nating between the ephemeral fad and the lasting, precious 
fact. 

“Fifth—To encourage study among the teachers, pro- 
cure lectures and advocate institutions. ; 

“Sixth—To hold meetings of the principals and teachers 
two or three times each year, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing methods, plans. for improvement, attendance, 
punctuality and discipline, urging upon the teachers af- 
fection and personal interest in the children, even outside 
of the class, insisting that the spirituality of the school 
suffer no detriment. 

“Seventh—To invite, prudently and sparingly, visitors 
to the school—educators, persons of high character or of 
influence, who may go through the classes interrogating, 
thus training the boys and girls out of bashfulness and 
awkwardness which are likely to characterize them when 
they are never addressed by any one but their own teach- 
ers. Such persons may also be useful by their suggestions 
or by favors that they may be able to give or to procure 
for the school. 

“Eighth — Cultivate cordial relations always with the 
principals and teachers, making them understand that he 
appreciates their labors, difficulties, trials, sacrifices and 
results.” 

The following suggestions to pastors were offered by 
Father Lavelle as being essential to the maintenance of 
true Catholicity and real spirituality in the parochial 
schools: 

“First—Keep a close eye on the thoroughness of the 
religious instruction in all classes, from the lowest to the 
highest. 

“Second—Explain the Catechism to the children once 
a week, either by himself or by his assistants, or, better 
still, by both; but not, as a rule, take the detailed teaching 
of the Catechism from class teachers. 
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“Third—Supervise the preparation for the first Holy 
Communion and Confirmation, giving the final examina- 
tion himself, after the children have passed their teachers 
satisfactorily; and provide a good retreat, conducted by 
priests. Many believe it is good to separate the Confir- 
mation from the Holy Communion and not to allow the 
children to be confirmed until at least a year after they 
have made their first Holy Communion. Of course this 
holds only in ‘places where Confirmation can be admin- 
istered annually or nearly so.” 

“Fourth—Have regular and inflexible days for the Con- 
fessions and Holy Communions of the children; every 
month for those who have made their first Holy Com- 
munion, and every three months for those who made their 
Confession. Some allow the children to go every month 
during the year immediately preceding their First Holy 
Communion. Much care, and often something approach- 
ing to registration, are needed with regard to the Con- 
fessions. Otherwise a large number of children are liable 
to stay away for a long time. 

“Fifth—Have a medal for Christian Doctrine which shall 
be the chief prize of the School, and which shall be 
opened to competition not for the senior classes alone, 
but for a considerable number of the upper grades. The 
examination for this medal should include Bible History, 
Church History, and even Polematics, as well as the 
Catechism.” 

Following are some of the suggestions made by Father 
Lavelle in connection with the relation of pastors to the 
discipline of the school: 

“First—The detailed discipline is best left, 
teaching, in the hands of the principals and teachers. 


like the 
But 


the pastor can be very efficient by insisting upon a very 
high standard of character and conduct and by being 
always ready to advise. 

“Second—He can teach the teachers that the main pro- 
moters of true discipline are affection, the faculty of being 
interesting, politeness and control of temper on the part 
of the teachers themselves. 


UNIVERSITY 


discipline. 


382-384 WABASH AVENUE ° 


A Question of Preparation 


The position in which you find yourself in the school system of your county for this 
coming school year was largely determined by your attitude toward school interests 
during the past year. Probably every teacher who studied to improve herself has been 
eagerly sought for a more responsible position. 


LET US PREPARE YOU 


If you failed to get a better school this fall and must teach another year without advancement, we urge vou NOW to 
write us regarding such courses of study as will put you in the front rank of the teachers of your county next year. 
Hundreds are annually prepared by us for better positions—and a better position for you means a more desirable school 
with pleasanter surroundings and a higher salary than you can now command. 


PRIMARY METHODS.—A very extended new course of study in Primary Methods, covering the work in every 
branch taught in the first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the subjects of organization, management and 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough review coursesin twenty-two common school and high chool branches’ 
any five subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. ' 


NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN OFFER: Advantages 
of affiliation witha great university; courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits; instruction especially adapted to individual needs; 
annual scholarships in Northwestern University for the best work in corres- 
pondence courses. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and mail it to-day. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


MORMAL DEPARTMENT 


rithmetic 


How to Write 
Cinli Goversment Cop. Aner, Lteratere 
First Year Latia 
Paycl 
Ancient Mistery 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. || Unites States History” 
Geography SPECIAL COURSES 
Shorthand 
Typewriting Primary 
Mame. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ent 
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Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Sudjects | 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 


Great Standard Series of Dictionaries | 


THE ONLY LEXICONS PUBLISHED ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
CATHOLIC ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, World’s Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Also Gold 
Medal awarded Webster's New Standard Dictionary and Webster’s Modern Dictionary, Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition, Portland, Ore., 1905. Officially adopted for use in Public Schools and other Educational Institutions. 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE EDITION 
maeaenneenasaies Containsallthe features of the Library Edi- 
Contains Dictionaries of Biography, Ge- tion, extensive etymologies, the use of capi- 
ography. Biblical, Musical and Classical 


tal initials in words invariably commencing 
Names, Legal Terms, Medical Words and with a capital, principal parts of verbs, de- 
Symbols, Mythology, Latin, Greek, Per- 


| aa, ol grees of adjectives, plural of nouns, syno- 
sian, Hindu, Egyptian, Hebrew, Teu- nyms,etc. 784 pages, 900 illustrations, 26 
tonic and Norse Heroes, Deities and : Sees | full-page plates, 6 in colors; halt leather, 
other Legendary Characters; Foreign fe stamped in gold, sprinkled edges, thumb-in- 
Phrases, Synonyms, Metric System, dexed, $1.50. 

Proofreading and English Word Build- ™ STUDENTS’ GRADED SCHOOL EDITION 
ing. Bound in full flexible leather, pol- Him without medical, legal and mythological Dic- 
ished green edges, thumb-indexed, and tionaries. 750 pages, 840 illustrations, 19 
containing 784 pages over 900 illustra- ia full-page plates, 2 pages colored maps, black 
tions, 30 full-page plates, 11 in colors. ; "Silk cloth, side and back title in gold, plain 
Enclosed in box. $2.50. Size6x8inches. 1%in. thick. edge, 634x5 in. 75e,red edge, Indexed, 8 Sc. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION 
Completing the Series ot the Famous Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 


For Intermediate Grades.—A new 
and original dictionary just issued from the 
press. Hand composition, printed from 
new plates used exclusively for this edition 
and entirely different from our other 


Use and other Encyclopedic Features’ 
Vocabulary words in bold-face type. 456 
Pages, 600 special Text - Illustrations 
arranged in direct connection with the 
words to be illustrated. Special frontispiece 
lexicons, 30,000 words, with definitions. and two pages of Flags of Nationsin Colors, 
About 6,000 synonyms in direct connection WEEN 2 size 43%, x 64% in. 14% in. thick. Black silk 
with vocabulary words. Proper nouns EW: STANDARD. cloth, title in gold 50c. 

indicated by capital initials, a feature “{ DICTIONARY: 

originated by us. Degrees of adjectives, ir- 
regular forms of verbs, plurals of nouns; 
hundreds of new words. Diacritic marks 
uniform with Webster’s New Standard 
Dictionaries based on Webster’s original 
system. Key foot of every page. Evolution 
of Diacritical Markings; Key to Pronouncia- 
tion; Principal Signs used in Writing and 
Typography; Abbreviations in Common 


BSTERS 


Elementary School Edition.—More 
than 20 000 words and definitions, printed 
from different plates than other school 
editions, special engravings, bold-faced type 
for all vocabulary words. 416 pages, black 
silk cloth, gold stamp, 30c. 


WEBSTER’S MODERN DICTIONARY 


For school and general use. Signs used in Writing and Typography; Explanation of Diacritical 
Marks with key foot of each page. Markings made to conform to WEBSTER’s NEW STANDARD Dic- 


a | TIONARY. Contains hundreds of new words. Bold blacktype. The first time ia the history of dic- 
( WEBSTERS % tionary making, that the chi'dren have had the opportunity of procuring such a complete lexicon 
MODERN and at a price within the reach of all. Illustrated. 20,000 words and definitions. 416 pages, 


Maroon silk cloth, ink stampong. 25c. 


St. Francis, Wis. 


“I do not hesitate to add my name to the many eminent educators who have written words o 
warm recommendation for WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. I have carefully 
examined the volumes, and find that they are wel) graded and adapted to the needs of our students. 
They are so exact and complete that the students will hardly ever need to consult a larger and more bulky dictionary. 
The separate vocabularies of biography, geograplyv, etc., will be found very serviceable and satisfactory, The price, too, 
seems very reasonable.” (Very Rev.) J. RAINER, Rector St. Francis Provincial Seminary. 


“‘Webster’s New Standard Dictionary is an excellent book, having all the most necessary words with many new Ones 
not found in other dictionaries. We are pleased to recommend it.” ’ 
ScHOOL SisTERS OF NoTRE DAME CONVENT, Milwaukee, Wis. 


For sale at all bookstores, Catholic school-book supply houses, or sent direct, on receipt of price, by publishers. 


LAIRD & LEE, wasiivsve, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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“Third—He may give or cause to be given frequent les- 
sons in politeness, industry, affection and gentility of 
thought. 

“Fourth—Train the children to be not only obedient, 
but promptly obedient. 

“Fifth—You have not asked me what I think of cor- 
poral punishment. If you had I should have answered 
quite unequivocally. But there is one form of punishment 
I have seen employed which I wish particularly to decry, 
that of making children KNEEL as a punishment for 
offenses. It is better that their young minds be formed 
to never associate kneeling with anything but the beau- 
tiful idea of free and holy conversation with their Father 
Who is in heaven. 

“Sixth—I cannot see any reason why the priest should 
ever do any punishing himself when he can get somebody 
else to do. The punishment becomes too acute and pain- 
ful when administered by him. Besides, 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.’ 

“It is better that the children never have a rancorous 
thought with regard to the priest. Let them cherish him 
always as their refuge, their father, and their friend.” 


GRADED COMPOSITION WORK 
PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


(Sister M. Pauline, St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Tenn.) 


These plans or outlines have stood the test of actual 
work in the classroom and have made the dreaded compo- 
sition, if not a joy forever, at least a thing interesting and 
profitable to both teacher and pupil. 

Spend about fifteen minutes each day preparing “mate- 
rial.” Day by day sow and cultivate thoughts from the 
“material” and you wll reap “an hundredfold.” The picture 
work mentioned throughout the plans is very important, as 
it quickens the imagination and develops accurate descrip- 
tion. It is worked out in this way: Read a poem to the 
class—“Reaper and the Flowers,” for example. Ask pupils 
to study it stanza by stanza for mental pictures suggested 
by the words. Require lines suggesting each to be mem- 
orized. Pictures are then described for class in pupils’ own 
words, and questions similar to the following are put. 
Pupils ask and answer. Teacher explains figures, etc. 
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Model—Pupil says: “My picture is of an old man bent 
under the weight of years. He is gaunt and hollow-eyed 
and his long white hair and beard make him very un- 
earthly. In his hand he carries a sickle. He is standing in 
a field of golden wheat, and fair and beautiful flowers. 
Who is the painter of my picture Answer—Longfellow. 
Where is it? Ans.—In the “Reaper and the Flowers.” What 
lines suggest it? “There is a Reaper,” etc. 

Teacher remarks: ‘‘The Reaper is Death. The wheat— 
people of mature years. The flowers—the young and the 
fair. The lesson of the poem—No one escapes death. 

Septemb Subject Eighth Grade. Autumn Thoughts. 

Poem: Reaper and the Flowers, Longfellow. Picture: 


Aurora (Guido Reni). Autumn Thoughts: First day read 
and discuss these poems in class: “Autumn,” Longfellow; 
“Autumn Woods,” Bryant; “To Autumn,” Keats. Assign 


lines for memory and picture work for next lesson. 

Second day: Read and discuss “Autumn Thoughts,” Whit- 
tier; “Asters and Golden Rod,’ Helen Hunt. Present these 
or similar thoughts to the class: “Autumn is the great store- 
house of the year.” “Nature prepares for her long sleep. 
It is sleep, not death.” “Call not each glorious change de- 
cay.” ’Tis the harvest time. The fruits of the spring’s 
sowing, of the summer’s ripening are stored away for the 
winter’s use. Bring out the thought that the farmer reaps 
what he sows. Good seed produces good fruit, ete. Call 
for pictures and memory work. 

Third day read and discuss “When Autumn Comes 
Around” by Annie Field Weir. In your talk compare Au- 
tumn to our declining years. We should not labor in vain 
in the fields of Life. Seeds of good action, unselfishness, 
self-sacrifice, etc., must be sown in the springtime of youth, 
that we may reap a rich harvest in our Eternal Home. We 
a not go empty-handed to God. Pictures and memory 
work. 

Fourth day dwell upon the ripening and distribution of 
seeds. Compare to seeds of virtue, etc. Talk of the forests 
aflame in their glory. Have pupils take imaginary walks 
in the woods, describing the walk, the wayside, the appear- 
ance of the wood from afar, the trees, the streams, the 
oe the clouds, the sky, etc. Review preceding work in 
general. 

Fifth day place upon the blackboard an outline similar 
to this and you will be gratified with results. 

Autumn Thoughts: Use some appropriate lines of poetry 
for your introduction. Thoughts suggested by the season. 
Signs of autumn. Its work. The harvest. The woods. The 
impressions made by the “beautiful spirit breathing now. 
Compare to our life. Conclusions drawn. Draw upon the 
poets here and there, throughout your composition. 

“O what a glory doth this world put on, 
For him who with a fervent heart goes forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent. 

The Reaper and the Flowers: First day read poem to 
class, discuss pictures, assign memory work. Second day 


Valuable Helps For Beginning Schools 


GAMES. SEAT WORK, AND SENSE TRAINING 
EXERCISES.—These cultivate attention, concentra- 
tion, judgment and reasoning—a valuable work for 
every teacher. Cloth, 40 Cents. 


GEORGES’ SUGGESTIVE SEAT WORK.-Worth 
its weight in gold. The suggestions and devices will 
supply pupils with employment of head and hands and 
lead them to observe closely. They will furnish work 
from September to June. Price 15 Cents. 


of 144 pages. Price 30 Cents. 
THE BROWNIE PRIMER.—Over 50 drawing of 


Brownies in four colors. The stories bring in the colors. 
Every school should have a set, or at any rateone copy, 
Price, 35 Cents. 


THE PRIMARY PLAN BOOK FOR SEPTEM- 
BER.—If vou do not have this, get it at once. It will 
be the best investment ever made of 25 cents. A full set, 
September to June inclusively, $2.25 


as children delight in it. 


YEAR BOOKS.—A separate book for each grade for one 
year’s work, from the first to the fifth. Science, num- 
ber, nature construction, drawing, writing, etc. Price, 
any year,60 cents. Two or more, 50 cents each. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH LIFE AND LIT- 
ERATURE.—A working manual in English Compo- 
sition. Its purpose is to furnish inconvenient form sub- 
jects for written work. There are hundreds of these 
with suggestions. They are from every day life and lit- 
erature. It is an interesting, bright, usable book. 172 
pages. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

ALPHABET CAR DSIN STRIPS —360 letters and 
figures on 18 strips to be cut apart for use. Per set, 6 
cents. Per dozen, 60 cents. 


rice. 

ENSIGN’S U.S.HISTORY OUTLINES — Over 109),- 
000 copies of these outlines sold. Every U. S. History 
teacher uses it or will use it when known. Best and 
most practical issued. Price, 25 cents. 

QUANTRELL’S POCKET CLASS BOOK.——A 
great favorite. Complete and convenient. Will last 
for many years. Price, 30 cents. 

ONE HUNDRED STORIES FOR OPENING 
EXER CISES.—Each story is intended to inculcate 
some virtue as: Truth, faithfulness, diligence, honesty, 
cleanliness, self-control, etc. 232 pages. Paper, 30 
cents. 

MANY OTHER GOOD THINGS. -—Our space is too 
limited to tell of but a few of the host of things you will 
be glad to know of. We have a score or more new 
ones. Send for catalogues of Helps and Aids. 


A. FLANAGAN CO. ave. CHICAGO 


| THE ART AND LIFE PRIMER.—A fine new primer 


ARITHMETIC CARDS.-In sets same as above—same | 


| | 
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present these thoughts to call: Certainty of death, “wages 
of sin is death.” No one escapes—old and young, rich and 
poor, the true and beautiful, the good and bad, all have to 
pay their tribute to the Dread Avenger. Enlarge upon these 
thoughts. Follow with picture and memory work. 

Third day: Thoughts for talk. “Unless the seed falling 
into the ground die, it shall not bring forth good fruit.” We 
have to die to live. Necessity of good life. How foolish to 
waste precious time when 

“Our hearts like muffied drums are beating, 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

Memory work. Assign “Psalm of Life” for next day’s 
thought and memory work. Fourth day, read, discuss and 
compare “Psalm of Life’ with “Reaper and the Flowers.” 
Bring out thought that “Life is real, life is earnest.” We 
must learn to labor and to wait. “Watch ye, and pray, for 
ye know not the day nor the hour’ when the Reaper will 
bind you in his sheaves for the Lord of Paradise. Fifth 
day, review preceding work of the week and present outline 
suggested by it. . 
Study of the Picture “Aurora.” 

First day present picture to class. If possible provide 
each pupil with one. (The Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., 
furnish copies at 1 cent each.) Work will be more satisfac- 
tory if this be done. Give name of picture and of painter— 
Guido Reni. Leading facts of his life: 

Third day study the picture, the noblest work of Guido. 
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Poetic, luminous, soft, harmonious—a climax of beauty. See 
how beautifully Guido tells us the story of the return of 
Phoebus Apollo from his winter home. What wealth of 
color and grace. What rythmic flow of draperies. What 
poetry of motion. Apollo has just come up from the eastern 
sea. There is Aurora (the Spring) sailing on the fleecy, 
golden clouds in front, shedding choicest flowers on the re- 
joicing earth. 

“Strewing the ground with daffydowndillies, 

And cowslips and kingcups and loved yellow lilies.” 

See the lovely little Cupid (love). T'here are the hours 
(good order) and the graces (modesty, beauty of character, 
generosity). How resplendent in beauty are they. How 
graceful are their draperies blown back by the wind. No- 
tice, too, the hills below bathed in the warmth of the morn- 
ing’s first beams, the sea calm, beautiful. Everybody in the 
picture is in motion, for are they not bringing back life and 
love and flowers—everything good and beautiful? This pic- 
ture is painted in most exquisite colors on the ceiling of the 
Rospigliosi Palace in Rome. Because of the inconvenience 
of studying it on the ceiling, a mirror has been placed di- 
rectly under it that it may be the more easily studied. This 
picture is one of the twelve great “world pictures.” 

Fourth day read ‘Sunrise and Sunrise Song,” by Sidney 
Lanier; also “Morning,” by Keats. Discuss and review. 
Fifth day give picture and memory work based on poems of 
preceding day. Review and give outline. 


1000 Different Designs Meeting Eve 
besides many Miscellaneous De 8. 


Invaluable for Every Recitation and All Special Occasions. 
ry Requirement. 
Animal, Bird, Insect, Fish, Flower, Plant, Tree, Fruit, or Portrait of Noted Person, 
M 18x24 inches, 5c each; 6 or more, 4c each. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

Every Catholic school and parish li- 
brary in the United States should ar- 
range to secure a set of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia now in course of publica- 
tion, under the editorship and collabo- 
ration of the most distinguished list of 
Catholic scholars, publicists and 
churchmen that have ever joined forces 
on any work. Volume 1 is now in 
nress. The work when complete will 
have fifteen volumes of 12,000 pages, 
15,000,000 words and 2,000 illustrations. 
The following departments will be rep- 
resented: Art, Philosophy, Science, 
Apologetics, Biography, Church History. 
Fducation. Liturgy, Archaeology, The 
Saints, Civil History, Literature, Pa- 
thology, Scripture, Theology, Canon 
Law. Architecture. Sculpture, Ethics, 
Papacy, Religions, Missions, Clergy, Re- 
ligious Orders, Laity, Statistics, Cate- 
chetics, Hierarchy, Sociology, Bibliog- 
raphy, Music, Painting. 

The management offers to send free 
a handsomely bound specimen book of 


The Map of Any State, Group of States, Continent or Hemisphere. 24x36 or larger, 10c 


each; 8 or more, the Encyclopedia to all prospective 


eac 
4 hasers, who fill out and send in the 
Borders: Brownies, Oak Leaf, Clover, Fruit, Poppies, Roses, Cattail, Clematis, Dog- pure 
wood, Ivy Leaf, Maple, besides special designs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Wash- —— - the advertisement elsewhere 
ington’s irthday and Easter. 24 inches long, (note the size) 10c each; 3 or more, 8c each. in this issue. 
Calendars forevery month. Flag Calendarforany month. 24x86, 10c each; 3or more, 8c each. 
Special Designs. Language Pictures, History Pictures and Maps, Plant Charts, Drawing 


The Interstate School of Correspond- 
ence has published in two large and 
handsomely bound volumes its excel- 
lent course in Primary Methods. These 
volumes, representing as they do a com- 
rlete course in primary methods, will 
now be sent to each student immediate- 
ly upon enrollment in correspondence 
course. 


Designs, Physiology Charts, Rolls of Honor, etc., 5 and 10c each. Subject to discount. 
Holidays. Scores of the most perfect designs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s, 
Lincoln’s and Longfellow’s Birthdays, Arbor Day, and all Patriotic Occasions, 
Crayon. Boxes of 12 sticks; 6 bright Rainbow Colors. None other as —. 20c 
The teacher who does not make daily use of our stencils, is standing in his 
own light. Order some of the above now, and ask for full catalog FREE. 


208-210-212 Wright Ave., MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 


NOT CHEAP BUT GOOD 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY'S 
WALTHAM BRAND 


HAVE BEEN USED BY THE SCHOOLS FOR SEVENTY YEARS. THEY ARE MADE FROM THE 
SAME MATERIAL TO-DAY, THAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN USED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
THEY CONTAIN NOTHING INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 
FURNISHED BY ALL DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR SENT DIRECT. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 


Indispen- sable aid in up-to-date Teaching 
> berg 
> 


4 
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A primary teacher who has these 
books in her library need never be at 
a loss for proper methods or material. 
She is fortified against any embarrass- 
ment that might otherwise come to her 
if suddenly called upon to take a higher 
or lower grade. It is by far the most 
practical and comprehensive course in 
primary methods ever offered by a cor- 
respondence school. The work is hand- 
somely illustrated throughout—a num- 
ber of plates being lithographed in 
natural colors. The author of Primary 
Methods, Sarah E. Sprague, Ph. D., is 
widely known as the author of 
“Sprague’s Classic Readers.” Her long 
and successful experience as a primary 
teacher amply qualified her to under- 
take this important work. Full partic- 
ulars in regard to Primary Methods 
may be obtained by writing to the In- 
terstate School of Correspondence, 378 
Wabash ave., Chicago, IIl. 


When ordering ink for the next 
school year write to the Diamond Ink 
Co., Milwaukee. This company caters 
especially to school trade, and manu- 
facturers in ink that best meets the 
needs of the schools. It is the best 
ink you can buy for the money. It will 
not gum in the wells, nor corrode pens, 
writes a clear, permanent copy —and 
sells at a moderate price. For sale in 
barrels, casks and gallon bottles. Ad- 
dress Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee. 


Teachers who have not yet become 
acquainted with the new series of Cath- 
olic supplementary reading books, pub- 
lished by Ainsworth & Co., of Chicago, 
should send for samples and descrip- 
tive criculars at once. There has long 
been a wide demand for a well-edited, 
low priced graded series of books on 
this order, and the publishers seem to 
have met every requirement. It is safe 
to say that teachers who once start to 
use these little books will be loath to 
do without them ever afterwards. They 
combine in a most effective manner 
work in reading, language, history, 
geography and science, and strongly 
pervading all is the spirit of Catholic 
teaching and example. The books were 
edited by very competent and experi- 
enced teachers, who have used much of 
the material in their own classes, with 
excellent results. All the selections are 
accompanied by short sketches of the 
authors, explanatory notes, pronuncia- 
tion lists and suggestive questions. 
Though the books sell as low as 10 
cents, they are well printed and illus- 
trated, and durably bound. A complete 
descriptive list of the books will be 
found on page 104 of this number of 
the Journal. Samples may be obtained 
bv writing to Ainsworth & Company, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


* * * 


Messrs. Laird & Lee, of Chicago. have 
just issued the Intermediate School 
Edition, Webster’s New Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

This dictionary has the merit of con- 
taining more pages, more illustrations, 
more new words and more special fea- 
tures than any similar lexicon upon the 
market. Aside from the fact that it 
contains 30,000 words, 6,000 synonyms, 
600 text illustrations, 2 colored plates, 
456 pages and sells for 50c, there are 
more special valuabLle features con- 
tained in this dictionary than we have 
space to mention. The reader is re- 
ferred to the publisher’s ad in this 
number for a fuller description. 

We wish to call attention to the fact 
that in the publications of the various 
editions of Webster's New Standard 
Dictionary, Messrs. Laird & Lee have 
made an effort to include in each edi- 
tion all words of special significance to 
Catholics. Many other dictionaries now 
in use by parochial schools are not only 
deficient in such words, but many of the 
definitions that are given are not only 
inadequate and misleading but equiv- 
ocal and offensive to every intelligent 
Catholic. 

It seems no more than reasonable 
that every parochial school or academy 
should see to it that they use diction- 
aries that properly define and include 
words with which every Catholic child 
is supposed to become familiar. 

In this series Messrs. Laird & Lee in- 


cluded five editions: Library Edition. 
High School and Collegiate Edition, 
Student’s Common School Edition, In- 
termediate School Edition, Elementary been 


School Edition. They range in price 


from 30c to $2.50. 


nent clergymen. 


dering any 


Of Vital Interest to Catholics) 


They have been adopted in many of 
the parochial schools of the country 
and have been endorsed by many emi- 
We feel satisfied that 
no school can make a mistake in or- 
one of these editions for 
school or individual use. : 
* 8 your firm upright and honorable in ev- 
This is the season for buying school 
desks and supplies generally. It is im- 
portant when about to place orders of 


this kind to consider the reliability of | 
the house you are about to deal with. 
The A. H. Andrews Co., Chceago, has 
doing business with Catholic 
schools and institutions for forty years, 
and the reputation which they enjoy 
for fair dealing and satisfactory goods 
is assurance that you will make no 
mistake in placing your next order 
with them. Father McGuire of St. James 
church, Chicago, has been doing busi- 
ness wth the Andrews firm for 31 years 
and he writes: “I have always found 


ery particular and I have no hesitation 
in recommending it as such to clergy 
or others who may desire to purchase.” 


EDITORS 


Charles G. Herber- 


mann, LL.D. 
Editor-in-Chief 


Edward A. Pace, D.D. 
Condé B. Pallen, LL.D. 


Managing Editor 


Thos. J. Shahan, D.D. 
John J. Wynne, S.J. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Art 
Philosophy 
Science 
Apologetics 
Biography 
Church History 
Education 
Liturgy 
Archeeology 
The Saints 
Civil History 
Literature 
Patrology 
Scripture 
Theology 
Canon Law 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Ethics 
Papacy 
Religious 
Missions 
Clergy 
Religious Orders 
Laity 
Statistics 
Catechetics 
Hierarchy 
Sociology 
Bibliography 
Music 
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The Unanimous Sentiment 


of Catholics—Bishops, Priests, and Laymen—has expressed it- 
self in favor of the publication of The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, and the work has been in preparation for over one 
year. The Clergy, Religious, and the most prominent among 
the laity have welcomed the announcement of this great 
work with the utmost enthusiasm, and have requested the 
honor of being in some way identified with this most won- 
derful literary achievement of the Church in America. 


The Publishers, therefore, make to advance subscribers 
not only a Special Discount, but a Special Edition, printed 
on English finished paper from the earliest impression of the 
press. There will also be published in VOL. I. a complete 
list of these advance subscribers, who will be on record 
forever as having been Original Promoters, and thus 


Share Equally With the Stockholders 


the honor of making this great historical reference work. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia will consist of 15 S8vo 
volumes, 12,0co pages, 15,000,000 words, 2,000 illustra- 
tions and maps. It will be the result of the combined 
efforts of Catholic scholars in every part of the world, 
and will contain in one work a written record of 1900 
years of Christian Art, History, Science, Philosophy, 
and every conceivable allied subject. 

The opportunity of cooperating with the Pub- 


lishers of The Catholic Encyclopediacan- Appleton 
not long be open, as Vol. I. will shortly appear. Publishers? 
Send /o-day for a list of subscribers, con- 1 Union Sq., 


New York City 
and obtain, without cost. 
illustrated simen-book 
and full information about the 
Special Advance 
Price priorto the publica- 
tion of Vol. L—now in press, 


taining many of the best known names in 
America, together with illustrated de- 
scriptive book and full information 
about the Special Advance Price 
very soon to be withdrawn. 


Robert Appleton Company 
Publishers 
1 Union Square, New York City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WZ. 
Occupation 
City and State 
a 
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DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK 


A clear Black Ink that does not gum 
or corrode the pen. Price in bulk. 

1 gallon Jugs,each - 1.00 

& “ Kegs, per gallon, .75 


-70 
20 “ .65 
50 “ Barrels “ .60 


Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 
Ask your dealer for it, he will deliver to you. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Result Was Marvelous. 2 
§91 Chicago Ave., Chicago, Jan, 1904. 

My daughter had the first attack of fits a- 
bout 2 years ago and than one about every six 
weeks for some time, until they repeated every 
Sor 6 days. She was treated by 3 physicians 
without any result, then I gave her Paster Koe- 
nig’s Nerve Tonic and the effect was marvelous. 
She had only one more atiack after she took it 
in 4 months. 

Mrs. Fr. of Gang, Malvern, O., writes, in Jan- 
tary, 1903., about her son, who had the fir*t epi- 
leptic attack in February. 1902. After he was 
treated by our physician our pastor recommend- 
ed Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, and since he 
takes it had no more attack since last October, 
and seems to be so mouch better in every ways. 


A Valuable Book on Ner- 

vous Diseases and a Sample 

bottle to any address, Poor pa- 
Prepared 


tients also get the medicine free. 
by the Rev. Farner Koenie, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for $& 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $¥. 


For Sale by “‘The A. Spigel Company, 
Grand Avenue and West Water Streets, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BISHOP-ELECT WALSH 
OF PORTLAND, ME. 

Pope Pius X., on Aug. 13, ap- 
proved the decision of the propa- 
ganda in the appointment of Rev. 
Louis S. Walsh, D. C .L., supervisor 
of schools of the archdiocese of Bos- 
ton, to be bishop of Portland, Me., 
in succession to Most Rev. William 
H. O’Connell, D. D., now archbish- 
‘op-coadjutor of Boston. 

Bishop-elect Walsh is a native of 
Salem, Mass. He made his prelimi- 
nary studies at the local schools, 
graduating from the high school in 
1876, at the age of 17. He contin- 
ued his studies at Holy Cross Col- 
lege of the Jesuits, at the Grand 
Seminary of the Sulpicians, Mon- 
treal; at the Grand Seminary of the 
same order in Paris, and finally in 
Rome, where he was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1882. 

Nearly ten years ago Archbishop 
Williams, anxious for the progress 
of the Catholic school system of the 
archdiocese, appointed Dr. Walsh 
as its first supervisor. In this po- 
sition Father Walsh has been re- 
markably successful. 


Five hundred teaching Sisters of 
the Pittsburg diocese met in Pitts- 
burg in July for the annual teach- 
ers’ institute. Prof. Otten and the 
Cathedral boys’ choir gave an exhi- 
bition of the Gregorian chant, and 
Prof. Charles Leeds, instructor of 
mechanical drawing at the Carnegie 
Technical schools, gave an interest- 
ing talk. The Rev, Thomas E. 
Shields, Ph. D., of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, followed with 
an address on the necessity of con- 
centration and assimilation in men- 
tal work. Father Shields advo- 
cated a modification of the class 
system so that dull pupils should 
receive special attention. 

* 


Rev. Otto B. Auer has been ap- 
pointed by Archbishop Moeller of 
Cincinnati as superintendent of the 
archdiocesan parochial schools, but 
before entering upon this office he 
will attend the Catholic University 
for one year, to devote special at- 
tention to pedagogy. 

* 


The Rev. Brother Clementian, as- 
sistant to the Superior General of 
the Christian Brothers, arrived in 
New York some time ago from the 
mother-house in Belgium.’ He 
comes to make an official visit to 
all the houses of the Brotherhood 
in the United States, and will be in 
the country several months. Broth 
er Clementian is accompanied by 
Brother Christian, director of the 
Christian Brothers’ schools in Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. 

* * * 


The provincial house and novitiate 
of the Sisters of St. Mary will 
shortly be removed to Buffalo from 
Lackport, N. Y., where it is at pres- 
ent located. The change was decid- 
ed upon at the international con- 
ference of the heads of the order, 
held in Belgium, last May. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Selected Numbers: 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332, 
1044, and Stub points 1008. 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047. 


aSK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 


NCILS 


- 


STE 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 


Santa, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 


Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
ashington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 


Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 


Boys with 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 


ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 


erry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 


Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Bus rted, 


ywork Stencils, Asso 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cilsonany subject for 10cts. Native 

v Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 

({ a pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<5 Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 

Turkey, Pumpkins, Indian, Mayflower, 4 


Eagle, Dog, Cat, Horse, Cow, Pig, H 
ae Lion, Sheep, Deer, 


tien, , 
Dutch Boy, Owl, Jonnie, 
bits, Locomotive, Ship, Steamer, Dutch Girl, 


Heart, Ear, Eye, Doll, 10 Eskimo, 8 Hiawatha, and 6 


Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17 x 22, each 5 cts. 
United States—Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 814 x 11 inches, each 3 cts; 17 x 22, 5 cts; 
34 x 44, 20 cts: 44 x 68, 40 cts., U. S. 22x34, 10 cts. 
Outline Maps-—Printed on nice white paper, 
8% xllinches. U.S., any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 cts; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected Maps-—of imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
them and know they will please you, each 60 cts. 
ctures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, Fruits, 
colored true to life, 7x 9. Name any, each 2 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


ALL GOODS SENT PREPAID BY 


John Latta 


Box 50 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


OND 
al | 
ae 
Sh. 
Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
: 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW BOOK IN THE BERCY SERIES. 
SIMPLE CRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 


A recent Roman document of ex- 
ceptional interest to all categories of 
Catholic teachers and their pupils is 
a rescript of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Indulgences, granting an in- 
dulgence of three hundred days for 
the recitation of the ejaculatory 
prayer: “Our Lady of Good Stud- 
ies, pray for us.” The present age 
is one when there is special need 
that the training of Catholi¢ youth 
should be thorough, and “Our Lady 
of Good Studies” is a congruous title 
by which our Heavenly Mother 
should be very frequently invoked. 

* * 


Archbishop Riordan of San Fran- 
cisco has turned over his house to 
the Presentation Nuns, whose insti- 
tutions were swept away by the fire. 
His Grace has leased a small place 
at San Mateo, and will remain 
there until such time as his home in 
the city is available for his use. 

* * 


In Maryland a bill appropriating 
$50,000 for the St. Mary’s Industrial 
School passed the Assembly by a 
vote of 51 to 25, in spite of the op- 
position of the Junior Order of 
American Mechanics. 


The education bill, the main meas- 
ure on the Liberal program for the 
present session of the British Par- 
liament, passed its third reading in 
the House of Commons by a major- 
ity of 192. It now goes to the 
House of Lords. 

The new law, in brief, secularizes 
public education in England. Here- 
tofore, religious instruction was 
allowed in the public schools, the 
chief beneficiary being the Church 
of England. The new measure, un- 
der clause three, expressly prohibits 
the expenditure of a penny of public 
money for religious instruction, but 
permits it only at the expense of and 
upon the formal petition of the par- 
ents of the children. The public 
school rooms may be used for reli- 
gious instruction not than 
twice a week, and the parents of 
children are held responsible for any 
wear and tear and damage that may 
be done to the property in the mean- 
time. 

* * * 


The new Convent of the Cenacle, 
Newport, R. I., was the setting for 
an eight-day retreat, which began 
Aug. 3, and was participated in by 
some of the Catholic women of New- 
port’s most exclusive circle. Among 
those deeply interested, and who im- 
mured themselves for a period of re- 
ligious contemplation are Mrs. De- 
lancey Kane, Mrs, Reginald C. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, 
Mrs. Harry Lehr, Mrs. George A. 
Huhn, Mrs. John Lafarge, Mrs. Cam- 
eron McRay Winslow, Miss Lyman, 
Mrs. Harry O. Havemeyer, Countess 
Annie Leary and Mrs. Herman Oel- 
richs. It will probably be held each 
year hereafter, if well attended. The 
retreat is practically the initiative of 
the Newport women _ thentselves, 
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851-863 Sixth Avenue, cor. 48th Street, NEW YORK 
No Branch Stores 


Publish the BERCY, LU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other well- 
known methods. OUR PUBLICATIONS 

are up-to-date and used in a ot the best schools and colleges. 
The general stock of imported books is large, not only our own 
publications, but those of al] publishersat home and abroad. Our 
ROMANS CHUOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, low- 
priced, contain master-pieces of French, Spanish and Italian 
authors. Many have notesin English. A complete catalogue of 
all publications, also of imported hooks sent when requested. 


Accompagnée d’un Ques- 


tionnaire et Basée sur la Réforme de la Syntaxe. Cloth, 220 pages, $1.00. 
First, itisin French; difficult words and sentences are translated into English and 


placed in parentheses. 
Syntax.”’ Third, English exercises to be translated into French are invaluable, 


Second, rules and exceptions are based upon the ‘Reform of the 
Fourth, 


the “Questionnaire” of great assistance to teachers and pupils, can be used for conversa- 
tion, as questions and answers are in simple form; pedagogy avoided. Fifth, the chapter 
on distinction between masculine and feminine nouns will be much appreciated. 


Convents and Academies 


Important Notice! 


If you will buy your Structural Slate direct from manu- 


facturers you will save fully 157%, 


For lowest prices on Blackboards, Steps, Platforms, 


Sinks, Urinals, etc., write direct to 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Drake Bidg., EASTON, PA. 


DOODDOOOO O 


OOOOOOOO 


Parochial Schools 


will find their every need for the best commercial text 
books on our list. Hundreds of schools are using them 
with satisfaction. Among the titles most popular with 
religious schools are: Office Methods, Part I, Modern 
Commercial Arithmetic, Modern Business Speller, 
Lyons’ Commercial Law, Complete Touch Typewriting 
Instructor, Lessons in Munson Phonography and 
Dictation Studies. These we are told are admirably 
adapted to the needs of religious schools. _Those who 
do not use them are urged to do so. 


CHICAGO 
24 Adams St. 


will find on our list one book adapted to the grades, 
this is Mayne’s Sight Speller, but this is a work of un- 
usual merit. It was a parochial school that gave us our 
first adoption of it and it is now widely used by 
these schools. 

We desire the correspondence of every religious 
school in the country in reference to their school books 
for next year. Weclaim to be familiar with the needs 
of these schools. having studied them for years, and we 
count the members of the various orders among our 
hest friends. Inquiries receive our personal attention. 


ADDRESS 


POWERS & LYONS 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 
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though suggested from time to time 
by the nuns of the convent. 

The retreat was preached by Rev. 
William O’Brien Pardow, S. J., one 
of the best preachers in the Jesuit 
order today. Father Pardow asked 


- , the Catholic women to bring their 
WEBSTER’S Catholic or 


INTERNATIONAL 


non-Catholic. 


DICTIONARY * 
Much indignation is felt at Will- 
Standard for the Schools. 


iamstown, Pa., over the action of the 
ALL STATE SCHOOL SUPERIN- 


Board of Education in ousting teach- 

TENDENTS INDORSE IT. Thelff ers ot tne Catholic faith in the pub- 

SCHOOLBOOKS of the country are lic schools of the borough at the in- . . 
based upon it. ALL STATE PUR- stance of the Societies of the Patri- I he P hilad el phia 
CHASES for schools have been made _ Otic Order Sons. of America the 

WORMAS BOHDOL Junior Order United American, Me- 

CIPALS, CITY and COUNTY SCHOOL|{™—y, Chanics, the Independent Order of Almshouse and Its 
SUPERINTENDENTS Odd Fellows and Chester post of the 

commend it. Editorin Chief, Wm. T.| Grand Army of the Republic, which 

=|] Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Edn. presented a joint resolution to the Twen ty-Ye a r-O | d 
|| UP TO DATE and RELIABLE. iri ‘ 

2380 Pages. board requiring that the Bible be 


used as a text book in the schools 
2 re, Se eee and no Catholic teachers be em- aylor Old Style 
COLLMGIATE DicTIONARY. ployed. ig Ti R 
— condemning the action and denounc- 
te for “ Dictionary Habit ”—Free. ing the resolution as un-American : : 
spischeld: Mess, USCA. and unconstitutional. Copies of the Here 1S the main structure 


GET THE BEST. resolutions have been forwarded to ofthe Philadelphia Almshouse 
Gov. Pennypacker. 


‘are buildings. These buildings 


EVERY Alexander Juett, a student of the Were originally roofed with 
Christian Brothers’ Coilege at Perth, 

Public School West Australia, has been awarded ope. The roofs  ” 

the Rhodes scholarship for that much trouble that the trustees 


EVERY state, worth $1,500 a year for three : . : ° 
P hi | S h | years. The last simlar success we of the institution decided upon 
arocnia cCnoo recorded came from New Foundland, two things—first new roofs 
: a student of the Irish Christian J 
EVERY Brothers’ school capturing the prize. throughout; second, roofs so 


Home serviceable that the question 


Should Know Them Sixty-nine Sisters of Mercy from Would be settled for all time. 
St. Xavier Academy, Chicago, have After a careful and exhaus- 

assumed charge of the St. Mary 

Training School for Boys, at Fee- tive examination of all kinds 


hanville. The Christain Brothers, in » ‘ 
whose care the school was formerly, - of roofing material, without 


have moved to De La Salle Institute. : 4 
The change was effected because of any consideration of Cost, 


the inability of the Christian Broth- “Taylor Old Style” tin was se- 
ers to supply enough teachers for 


the scho:! lected. All this happened some 
‘2 twenty years ago. To-day 


The cormitzee of lawyers ai- those “Taylor Old Style” roofs 
pointed by th2 supreme court cof 
Ohio to pass upon the efficiency of are in perfect condition and 
higher educational institutions of 
the state not in the association of have idee entire satisfaction 
colleges, with a view of admitting since the time they were laid. 
their graduates to the state bar ex- 
aminations on a par with graduates A residence in Akron, Ohio, owned by Mr. Otis 
of the schools of the association, Homer of the Akron-Selle ber was roofed with 
: “Taylor Old Style” tin 
Use Them in Your School NOW natius’ college, Cleveland; St. John’s be IG ** good condition to-day as 
Half-Cent Size - One-Cent Size college, Toledo; St. Mary’s institute, When laid, and present in- 
Five-Cent Size Dayt ee. — 1 dications are that it will 
> ayton. outlive him by many 
This is one of the half-cent size. * * years. 


Our free booklet, “A 
Send 2 Cent Stamp for Catalogue The publishers of the Journal de- 


Many New Subjects sire to secure a few back numbers ENS GAYE Qe; §=will interest everyone 
Decorate Your Walls NOW of the following issues: May, 1901, 
October, 1902, January, February. — 
Beautiful Pictures, 22x28 March and September, 1903. 
75 cents each or 8 for $5.00 Subscribers willing to sell any of N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


these copies at the rate of 10 cents ESTABLISHED I810 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO.,} cash or in subscription credit, will Philadelphia. 


please notify us by postal, stating 
MALDEN, MASS. which numbers they have, : 


andl 140 
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THE PALMER METHOD BUSINESS WRITING 


OFFERS A COMPLETE AND SATISFACTORY SOLUTION | 


OME Principals are satisfied when their pupils are able to write an accurate slow finger movement 
be no matter how cramped and twisted the students may be as they paintully draw the forms 
of the letters. Do you not know that such penmanship invariably retrogrades and becomes 

almost illegible scribbling when students are placed in positions requiring rapid continuous writing ? 

How about the future of the children when they are thrown onto the business world to succeed 

or to fail by their own efforts? e 
_ Do your students write in healthful, upright positions without that muscular rigidity which is de- 
trimental to health? °° 

The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
embodies in the Business Worid’s Best Style 
of Rapid, Legible, Tireless Penmanship the 
highest grade of Physical Culture. 

The PaLMER METHOD is based upon MUSCULAR 
R&LAXATION. It forces a bealthful upright position 
ac all times, keeps the spinal column straight, and 
the eye far enough away from the pen points for 
ocular safety. 

Not one failure is recorded against the Palmer 
Method of Business Writing, where the authors well 
defined plan has been followed without deviation. 
Failure is impossible when the well tried successful 
plan is followed. 

During the past five years the Palmer Method of 
Business Writing has developed more good writers 
in America than all other Agencies combined. 

. During the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at 

St Louis, Mo., specimens of Palmer Methods of 

students of Catholic Schools were displayed. These 

specimens where the wonder of Catholic and Public 

School workers. Asa result of that display the 

- Palmer Method is being introduced into the Public 

Schools of Greater New York City as rapidly as 

e Zz ‘ Z the teachers can be trained to successfully teach it, 

During the past six monthsmorethantwo thousand 

. of the teachers of New York City have become ex- 

teachers of muscular movement writing accord- 
ng to the Palmer Method plan. : 

Evidence that taiks for the Palmer Method. 

Ths following is from the Battle Creek, Mich., 
Daily Moon of Monday, May 14, 1906. 

Some time ago H, M. Zeigler, manager of the 
Kimball Piano Co.; offered a $275.00 piano to any 
child under 12 years of age of Calhoun County, who 
would send to his store hefore Saturday evening at 
6 o’clock, May 5th, the best specimen in penmanship. 
The following words were to be written: The Kim 
ball Piano is my preference, The children from the 
schools in Battle Creek, Marshall, Albion, Homer, 
Athens and elsewhere in the county entered in the 
contest. A large number of specimens of penman- 
ship from these children where found on the desk of 
Mr. Ziegler when the contest closed, It isa matter 
of much pride to the management of St. Philip’s 
school of this city, thata pupil from this institution 
captured the prize. 

Miss Agatha Burgie, age 10 years, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Joseph C. Burgie, 18 Whittier Ave., 
was the lucky contestant. Her picture and a fac- 
simile of her letter in acceptance of the prize, to Mr. 
Ziegler. accompanies this article. 

Miss Burgie is a modest bright little girl of the 
fifth grade and stands high in all her studies. Since 
the introduction of the Palmer Method of Writing 
into St. Philips schoo] much progress has been made 
in penmanship by the pupils. 

NOTE—From a private source we have been ad- 
vised that ‘‘ The committee appointed to decide the 
* contest could hardly believe that so young a child 
wrote the specimen placed in competition, and went 
to the school to see her write it.”’ 
A Remarkable Commendation from the 
Pastor of a Catholic Parish 
The following commendation came to «s from 
Rev. James‘N. Supple after the most rigid test of the 
Palmer Method of Business Writing. 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES RECTORY, 
303 Bunker Hill St., Charleston, Mass. 
Mr. A. N. Palmer, , May 21, 1906. 
Dear Sir—Your excellent method is now adopted 
entirely in my school and I am perfectly satisfied with the success obtained. These splendid results are due to the fact that the teachers 
themselves put hours of strenuous labor upon the exercises until the method was completely mastered ; consequently they are fully capable 
of directing the efforts of their pupils in the most intelligent-manner. 

There is general improvement in the penmanship throughout the school, and next year some of the pupils in the elementary grade will be 
able to obtain Palmer certificates. Those wearing the buttons treasure them as though they were colt wedala. 

Many of the pupils of last year who received certificates, entered colleges and high schools, and their teachers have complimented their 
writing in the highest terms on account of the rapidity and ease with which it was done, atthe same time being of a most beautiful style. 

A principal of a public school in an adjacent city, to whom samples of our work were sent, said: ‘I am perfectly delighted with them and 
surprised at their excellence. I hope sometime to approach the standard of your work.’”’ 

Since using your Method, considerable time is saved in writing examiuahinnas compositions, ete. I am especially proud of the boys who 
now hand in extremely neat papers. I note, too, the exact positions all hold and the rapidity and ease with which the work is done. 

When the evening of your life is coming to a close, it will be a consoling thought to you that you have revolutionized the writing of your 
beloved United States. Lincoin is called the Savior of his country; you may be justiy styled the “Savior of Penmanship,’’ because in t 
most opportune time you have delivered millions from the slow and tedious finger movement. Thus you will deserve to live in the hearts of 
® gratified people. Campbell has beautifully asserted :‘ ‘To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.” . ¢ 

Wishing you ever unmeasured snccess, I am, Sincerely yours, JAMES M. SUPPLE, Principal. 

We train teachers of the Paimer Method of Business Writing free-of cost. Those who are not familiar with the Palmer 
Method Plan, are invited to thoroughly investigate. Do not accept information from those who have but a superficial knowledge of it, or 
from those who have heard so, and 80, and so, and so, and so and so. ' 

Be content with nothing less than a careful personal investigation through well tried avenues of conscientious endeavor. 

Correspondence is solicted from the heads of all schools in which penmanship of pupils does not meet the well defined demand of the busi- 
ness and social world for a style of writing, embodying, legibilitv, rapidity, ease, and endurance. 


THE A. N. PALMER CoO., | CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:—40!-2-3, 32 UNION SQUARE. 
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THE NEW OXFORD DESK 


We are Northwestern Agents for the 


We can Supply You 


can Supply You: | Brailey Standard Water Colors | 


Music Line 


SHEET MUSIC MUSIC BOOKS ; INSTRUCTORS 
OPERA SCORES . 
PIANO COLLECTIONS VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
EDITION PETERS 
EDITION CHURCH EDITION WOOD 
COLLECTION LITOLFF 


SCHIRMER LIBRARY 


MILTON BRADEEY-C6. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CANTATAS THEORETICAL WORKS 
MUSICAL LITERATURE ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
BAND MUSIC OCTAVO MUSIC 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES, ETC. of other material for Hand Work 


| Send to us for Special Circulars and Prices 
Send us your orders and have them | WE ARE WESTERN AGENTS ALSO FOR THE 


filled promptly and correctly BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES . 


P. S.— We have information that will be interesting to every 
teacherin the United States. A POSTAL CARD BRINGS 
tT. MentionCatholic School Journal. 


258 and 260 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


W. H. Willis & Co. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


248 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 80-page catalogue furnished free on application 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
AND SUPPLIES 


Buy your SCHOOL FURNITURE and SUPPLIES direct 
from the MANUFACTURER 


Eight large factories, running day and night at this 
season of the year insure prompt delivery of all orders. We 
make all parts of our furniture in our own factories, so are 
not dependent on outside concerns 
for parts which they may or may 
not be able to supply when needed 
most. 

The manufacturers guaran- 
_ tee is worth something to you. If 
any defects should appear, you are 
in a position to talk directly with 
the party at fault; you know where 
to look for prompt and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of your claim. 
If you buy direct from us, instead of from 
a jobber, you will save his profit, get the 
best goods at lowest prices, and protect 
yourself against inferior products. 


Write us for our free catalogues or for prices 
before you place an order elsewhere. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 


90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


We furnish also RAPHIA, REED and a great variety 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Dealersin KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 
and PRIMARY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
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HELP SPREAD 


ag “Let the adornments of home be chaste and holy pictures, and’ 
still more, sound, interesting and profitable books.”—JII. Plenary. 


ae Council of Baltimore. 
The Popular Catholic Family Monthly : of the“Little Folks’ Annval for 
WITH ART FOR FRAMING, IN EVERY 1906 “if you send us the names 
Women. 


We wish to introduce Benzicer’s 
MaGazine, the Popular Gatholic 
Family ‘Monthly, into every Gatho- 
jic family in the United States; and 
ask all who wish to spread good lit- 


Wuat Benzicer’s MAGAZINE FURNISHES IN A SINGLE YEAR: 


Six Art. Pictures in colors, suitable for framing, size 8x12 inches. 
Fifty complete stories, equal to a book selling at $1.25 each. 
Three complete novels, equal to three books selling at $1.25 each, 
800 illustrations, including many full-page reproductions of celebrated paint- 
ings. 


Twenty articles on travel and adventure, equal to.a book of 150 ges. dae. p 

Twenty articles on our country, historic events, etc., equal to a Seok of 150 | erature and chastereligious pictures 
pages. t6 help us. -This they ca 

Twenty articles on painting, music, sculpture, etc., equal to a book of 150 P ay: 


sending us the names and addresses 
of five earnest Gatholic women 
who are likely to subscribe if writ- 
ten to. To every one sending us 
such a list of names, we will mail 
free a copy of the Little Folks’ An- 


ages. 
Twelve pages of — and amusements for the young. 
An unsurpassed Woman's Department, with many helpful suggestions. 
Current Events:, Important happenings described with pen and pictures. 
Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes are offered. 


~ Benziger’s Magazine is recommended by over 70 Archbishops 


and Bishops of the U-S. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


nual for 1906, full of good stories 
and pretty pictures... 2 


Send Names to 


Get our proposition and 
. copy of manual. 

We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTY 
and BIOLOGY 
Buy direct from the factory 


and save the dealer’s 
profit. 


Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are verylow. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue. 


> Columbia School 
Supply Co....: 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHIGAGO BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
36-38 Barclay St. ~ 545 Main St. 211-213 Madison St. } 36-38 Barclay St., New York. 
THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
LABORATORY cali 
ommercial Publications 
Used Extensively in High Schools 
next 60 days Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons ia Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 
Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 
COMBINED IN ONE. BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools {f 


and is generally used in them. 
) _ Remember that the Constitution 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
a with by a book on civil government which does not ex lain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Send for complete list of School 
-_ prices, published by the 


Publishing 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


of the United States and 


with 


Co., 


system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
ixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and: written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES, 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to-a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CC., 


-CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Some Reasons Why Milne’s Arithmelics 
Are Used in More Catholic Schools Than Any Other? 


- 


They offer all that is rational and teachable of modern ideas in arithmetic. 


2. They develop the subject in natural order and by easy steps. The method is 
inductive without being tedious or redundant. 


3. They are based on methods F Sexgoped by actual practice and not on oar 
theories. 


No attempt is made to teach anything but arithmetic, pure and simple. 


Abundant and thorough drill is in oral examples, conere te problems 
and reviews. 


6. They are recommended by the leading teachers because of the large number of - , 
carefully selected and well graded problems, both oral and written. Also 
for the exclusion of all “fads” found in so many text books of the day. 


7. To teach one thing at a time, and that done well, is the aim of all teachers’ 
using the Milne arithmetic. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, - - - 30c. 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, - - - - - 65c. 


Samples will be sent to all schools where a change is in contemplation. 


A Natural Consequence. 


We have never published a series of language and gram- 
mar which has at once become so popular as STEPS IN 
ENGLISH. The reason is easy to understand ; there is no 


_ series which so clearly emphasizes the creative in English, 
which, after all, is the desideratum and the only Jogical result 
worth striving for in the teaching of language and grammar. b4 
The ability of the school graduate to-speak and write Eng- 4 
lish is the test. When he has closed his text-book and be- ¢ 
gins the serious work of life.after school days are over, then : r 
it is proved whether or not his preparation has been good ; 
or ill. Such a series as STEPS IN ENGLISH was bound 
to come.. Teachers have been looking forit. | $ 
: 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 521 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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